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" * Shepherd, what is love ? I pray thee tell I '— 
* It is that fountain, and that well, 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that passing bell 
Thai tolls us all to heaven or hell ; 
And this is love, as I heard tell.' " 

Bib Walteb Baleioh. 
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VITTOKIA CONTAEINI; 

OB, 

LOVE THE TRAITOB. 



CHAPTER X. 

LOVE, A PKIEST. 

The conyersion haying been achieved, it 
becomes us to look for its fruits. Many 
more coals of fire had been heaped upon 
the head of Stettenheim than were neces- 
sary to ensure the endurance of his 
repentance; at any rate, there was no 
danger of backsliding; but it must not 
be supposed that the conversion of such 
a man was an easy affair. On the con- 
trary, it was a very difficult conversion; 
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it had needed the full powers of that great 
principle of seK-sacrifioe to be called into 
play — ^not merely asserted as a principle, 
but actually embodied in practice. The 
whole process would be perfectly intelligible 
to the meanest capacity, if it had proceeded 
by the theological route. The preacher 
had spoken, and, behold, the sinner was 
instantaneously converted. It is difficult 
to trace the parallel lines of analogy when 
they lie buried beneath surface divergencies ; 
it is difficult to understand how a yoxmg 
girl, in her dazzling beauty, should be 
clothed with the powers of priest or 
preacher, nay, should have been triumphant 
in her ministration, when eloquence would 
have been powerless, and earnestness 
answered by a sneer or a scoff. Nor 
would dlegory help us by its embodiment, 
for the Mrs. Theology of painter or sculptor 
is a dame of severe aspect, with eyes re* 
gardless of earth, and upturned to heaven, 
certainly not a young girl capable of all 
the bright enjoyment of life, steeped in 
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tdl the attractiveness of girlhood, ready 
enough, in happy moments, to whirl en- 
thusiastically in the deux tempSy or play 
indefatigably at Badminton; and yet, on 
the theory of providential intervention for 
the salvation of sinners, Vittoria Contarini, 
when she was dragged by the officers, amid 
jest and banter, into the presence of 
Stettenheim, was a far apter instrument 
for the purpose of conversion than a preacher 
of the severe stamp of John Knox or 
Calvin, for she actually succeeded where 
the preacher would have had very slender 
chance of success; nay, would, in all 
probability, have been summarily ejected 
from the room — ^but the methods of con- 
version are manifold, and grace runs in 
unexpected channels. 

Most marked of all the results of Stetten- 
heim's conversion was the terrible earnest- 
ness of his new life ; the poco curante spirit 
of the past was cast out of his soul — ^the 
pleasant sedative of the old scoff had 
entirely lost its soothing power. He paced 
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to and fro in an agony of suspense near 
his chamber door ; for a few days it was a 
question of hfe or death ; one woman more 
or less, according to the old scepticism ; but 
in his new faith, one woman only in the 
whole world. Strangely enough, the idea 
of Vittoria dwelt no longer in his mind as 
a splendid image of physical beauty; he 
now thought of her as a being fit for noblest 
love, in whom the great virtues of devotion, 
and undaunted bravery, and self-sacrifice 
were embodied. 

At last, the doctors gave hopes that her 
hfe would be spared — ^but her reason ; that 
was their great aimety. Very deep was 
the despair of the man who had hitherto 
only estimated women for form and face, 
at the fear lest the beautiful soul should 
desert its tenement — that the body should 
indeed live, while the woman he now loved 
should die. 

So Yittoria, all unconscious as she was, 
ruled her lover from her sick bed. He 
watched her, from time to time, in an 
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agony of despondency; the face was still 
very fair and lovely, even in illness, but the 
woman he loved, no longer stood revealed 
in the gateway of the eyes, in the manifold 
expressions of the face, or in the sym- 
pathetic inflexions of the voice — a blank, 
unmeaning, unconscious gaze was drawn, 
as a veil, betwixt her and the outer world. 
Oh, God! was Vittoria still behind that 
veil? Very wonderful were the teachings 
which love taught to Stettenheim — a man 
of action, a warrior, a beau sabreur — it 
forced him to sit still and think of deep 
things. The mysteries of body and soul 
were unrolled before his eyes — ^Uterally, con 
amore was the study. Many were the 
painful, heartrending doubts and queries 
of his psychological inquiry. Would a 
healing of the fine tissues of the brain 
yield Vittoria back again to him? or had 
she really gone away to that bourn whence 
no traveller returns, bequeathing to him, as 
if in mockery, that fair body which had once 
been his only desire? or as long as life 
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lasted, wonld the Kving soul be imprisoned 
in that living body — blocked away as Ariel 
in the cleft pine, denied all power of out- 
ward manifestation, all power of intercourse 
with the world through the medium of the 
senses — a soul buried in a fair body — a 
living soul in a living coflin ? 

Yes, they beUeved she would get well, 
but the mind they feared — yes, as lovely 
as ever, but, alas! the mind. Oh, fearful 
thought, he would be able to clasp her in 
his arms— that fair form, heart and pulses 
beating with life ; but shcj the woman he 
loved, would be far away from him, as far 
away as if her soul rested in Heaven and 
her body lay at peace in the blessed earth ! 
Oh, heart-rending thought, that seeing, 
she would never see him, and hearing, she 
would never hear his words I Oh, great 
God I he cried in his anguish and despair, 
somewhere or somehow, a time must come, 
if never on earth, then certainly in Heaven, 
when he would be able to declare how 
much he loved her and reverenced her, 
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and she would be able to Tcnow tbe truth 
of his words. We must remember that 
Vittoria's lover was no student of the 
midnight lamp, no poet of fine fancies, no 
ascetic nursed on thin abstractions, but a 
man who had deUberately made the sensual 
his treasure-house ; and this girl, by the 
sheer power of her nobleness, a nobleness 
in the light of which her splendid physical 
beauty paled away, was absolutely dragging 
him from earth to heaven. 

Many a weary hour did he watch at her 
bedside, with her listless hand clasped in 
his, gazing anxiously on her unconscious 
eyes, waiting and praying for the return 
of the woman he loved ; and many a time 
did he leave her room in despair, fearing 
her return was hopeless. At last one day 
she suddenly burst into tears, and then 
for a moment Vittoria came back; her 
eyes were once more lighted by the soul — 
she recognized him, and she smiled on him 
with a sweet smile. Involuntarily he 
started forward ; but in the moment, before 
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his arms were outstretched, she had fled, 
and the blank gaze filled her eyes once 
more, and the smile died away into vacancy. 
But, thank God! Vittoria was hehind. the 
veil ! He fell on his knees, and burst into 
tears; aye, and from the very depths of 
his heart. Nevertheless, the fact on the 
face of it is very anomalous, nay, even 
absurd — ^this beau sabreur. this hdfcghty 
martinet of the p<™de-gr„L>d, this ,ooW 
sceptic, on his knees before an unconscious 
woman, this Don Giovaimi in tears — a 
sensuaUst weeping over a woman's soul! 
Well, there are very strange sights to be 
seen, when people go "behind the scenes" 
of the human heart. 

At the earUest possible moment, Stetten- 
heim had written a letter to his sister at 
Vienna, praying her to come at all cost and 
nurse Vittoria, and, more than nurse, vindi- 
cate Vittoria' s character by her presence. 
It was a great boon to ask, for the Countess 
von Eosen had young children to leave, 
and her husband was with Benedek's army ; 
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but Stettenheim's letter, which declared 
the whole truth, was irresistible; and the 
Countess came, notwithstanding great diffi- 
culties, for the roads to Italy were blocked 
with troops and munitions of war, and there 
was a delay of many days before the journey 
could be accomplished. The Countess 
assumed her duties of nurse with the 
greatest enthusiasm ; she was a woman 
of loving heart, and she felt that Vittoria 
had striven to save her brother's life at a 
fearful cost ; she was also a woman of 
great goodness and piety, and she felt that 
Vittoria had wrought an entire change in 
her brother's life; so, for the first time iq her 
existence, Vittoria was loved with the full 
love and tenderness of a true woman's heart. 
Fortified by his sister's presence, Stetten- 
heim addressed himself to the difficult task 
of vindicating Vittoria' s character to her 
father and brother. As in his sister's case, 
he trusted to an absolute truth of jot and 
tittle, and the full measure of truth stood 
him in good stead; the two men in their 
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prison came to believe as well in Vittoria's 
innocence as in her patriotism and fealty 
to Venice ; they bitteriy repented, with 
many tears, the hasty work of curse and 
dagger; and with death imminent — ^they 
had been tried by court-martial and con- 
demned to death — ^they blessed Stettenheim 
for his devotion to Vittoria, and they 
solemnly confided her to his care. Nor was 
Grimani less generous to his rival and foe. 
In the first moment of Stettenheim'^s 
enthusiastic recognition of Vittoria' s devo- 
tion, he had sworn to save the lives of 
Count Contarini and Marco, even at the 
cost of his own life. He did not shrink 
from the serious consequences of his oath. 
When the charmed circle is once entered, 
there is a strange contagion in the principle 
of self-sacrifice, and self casts off selfishness 
at the magic touch. The man who had 
hitherto only sought the profit of his own 
pleasure and well-being, now sought no 
other object but devotion to the woman he 
loved. He had had large objects in his 
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heart, but she had replaced them all — some 
honourable ones ; he was a soldier, he had 
loved his profession, and had been very 
eager for its laurels, but the largest of all 
objects of his heart had been "self" ; and 
now he was ready to lay down reputation, 
and self, and life itself, so that he might 
be worthy of the love of that girl, who lay 
helpless and unconscious, amid digrace and 
shame, in his barrack-room. 

Stettenheim's generous purpose was 
fraught with serious difficulties; the bu- 
reaucratic section at Vienna was greatly 
proud of Falkenberg's complete success in 
the discovery and prompt discomfiture of 
the plot. It was, in fact, a triumphant 
assertion of the great bureaucratic principle 
— ^Venice had been preserved to Austria; 
admittedly under Providence, but red-tape 
and dockets had been manifestly the ap- 
pointed medium of interposition. Falken- 
berg's undoubted claims to the highest civil 
distinction, were loudly advocated by his 
official Mends, and he accordingly received 
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a decoration equivaleiit in all respects to 
our highest civil honours. Then arose the 
question as to the punishment to be meted 
to the conspirators. Certainly death, said 
the bureaucratic section ; the powers of red- 
tape and dockets must be enforced by a 
severe example; these men were guilty 
upon evidence which all Europe must 
admit : let the law therefore take its course. 
Stettenheim strove as best he might against 
this powerful party, using to the utmost 
aU the court influence he possessed; he 
wrote the most anxious letters to his 
mother at Vienna, imploring her to leave 
no stone unturned on the side of mercy. 
Alas 1 all his efforts were in vain — the order 
was issued for the execution of the con- 
demned men. 

And now there only remained the one 
desperate chance of effecting an escape 
through the bribery of jaHers, with the 
almost certainty of ultimate discovery, and 
the attendant forfeiture of honour and even 
life ; but still Stettenheim held by his oath. 
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Day by day, Vittoria's recovery pro- 
gressed. Perhaps love was the best imrse 
and doctor — ^the sotil wandered back at fitful 
intervals. One day, and it was a hopeful 
sign, Vittoria recognized a new face in the 
Countess von Eosen; it troubled her at 
first, but when she was told that her nurse 
was the sister of Maximilian von Stetten- 
heim, she was greatly comforted, and she 
manifested evident satisfaction at the loving 
attention which the Countess lavished upon 
her. Stettenheim's voice, however, was 
the magic voice ; with the lowest tone, a 
whisper even, he could summon back the 
soul to the senseless eyes, and the worn 
face would respond with a smile of happi- 
ness. Not that she was as yet conscious 
of very much, or able to remember very 
much; her soul had been only able to 
snatch from the locked chambers of memory 
the one precious thought of his love. 
Thank God, if only that — she could now 
both see him and hear his voice ; but when 
he tried to tell her of other things— of the 
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forgiveness, for instance, of her father, and 
Marco, of their repentance and sorrow — ^ 
the countenance grew perplexed, and the 
light of the soul gradually faded from her 
eyes — ^responsive only to the fervent utter- 
ances of his love. 

** Oh, Max ! " cried his sister to him one 
day — they had both been watching at 
Vittoria's bedside, and women love to im- 
prove every occasion with a moral — " God 
has given the soul of that sweet girl into 
your keeping ; devoted love can alone save 
mind and reason. Oh, brother mine," she 
added in solemn tones, "I know you will 
be faithful to this holy charge ; ' ' and the 
Countess kissed his forehead, her tears 
falling on his upraised face. She did not 
know the terrible perplexity that troubled 
her brother's mind. He knew that his life 
was Vittoria's Hfe, and yet he was about 
to risk his life, which was hers, in the effort 
to save her father and brother. Better 
let them die, and live for her. Oh, sad 
dilemma! nay, better, at all cost, to be 
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true to his oath; her soul was in God's 
hand ; but if she ever recovered, how could 
he stand in her presence conscious of a 
broken oath ? 

Count Contarini and Marco had earnestly 
prayed Stettenheim to allow them to see 
Vittoria before they died; it was a great 
risk, not perhaps so much as regarded 
bodily health — ^her strength had been greatly 
restored under the devoted care of the 
Countess von Kosen, but the mind still 
remained in a shattered state ; Stettenheim 
felt, however, that a dying request ought 
not to be lightly refused. 

It was accordingly arranged that Vittoria 
was, if possible, to be conducted to the 
prison on the morning appointed for the 
execution. Two hopes still remained to 
Stettenheim ; his mother was to make one 
final appeal to the Empress, and a reprieve 
might arrive at the last moment. So much 

for legitimate effort. With regard to the 
plan for an escape as a final resource, 

Stettenheim had ascertained from an old 

44. 
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custodian of the cells of the "Piombi,'* 
where the prisoners were confined, that 
a certain cell comnmnicated by a secret 
staircase passing behind the great council 
chamber beneath, and so downwards to the 
water. This passage had been long over- 
lookedy and indeed the ^^ Piombi" was only 
occupied as a prison, owing to stress of 
prison accommodation, by reason of the 
numerous arrests which had been made in 
the city. The custodian was an Itahan, so 
Stettenheim had very little trouble in pur- 
chasing his silence ; the next difficulty was 
with the jailer, a German official. This man 
was utterly ignorant of the existence of the 
secret staircase, and by dint of excuses as^ 
to the convenience of the cell for three 
prisoners, supported by heavy bribes, Stet- 
tenheim contrived to induce the jaUer to 
shift the three prisoners into the desired 
cell. 

At this point a new difficulty arose; as 
the period for thp execution approached, all 
opportunities of communicating with the 
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prisoners were, through the jealous watch- 
fohiess of Falkenberg, greatly restricted; 
Stettenheim had thus been unable to disclose 
the secret of escape, and, to his dismay, the 
jailer, on whom he had counted for assis- 
tance, was suddenly removed, and an old 
soldier of tried fidelity, appointed in his 
place, with strict directions to hold the 
prisoners in frequent inspection through a 
sliding flap in the door of the cell. 

It was so far fortunate that Stettenheim 
had been appointed to the military command 
of the prison on the day of the execution ; 
but the custody of the prisoners rested 
absolutely with the civil authorities. Stet- 
tenheim had a perfect right to walk up to 
the cell door, beyond that limit, however, 
he was powerless. Written communication 
with the prisoners was strictly interdicted, 
unless the docimient bore the official seal 
of the poUce bureau, in evidence of previous 
examination. Stettenheim had written the 
secret of escape on a sUp of paper, and fatal 
as were the consequences which discovery 
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would entail upon him, he was, in his ah- 
his life in the attempt to redeem his oath, 
sorhing love for Vittoria, prepared to sacrifice 
But, alas ! how to convey that paper to 
the prisoners ! He paced up and down the 
antechamher to the condemned cell, racking 
his hrain for some expedient, hut the jailer 
stood like a statue, stolidly gazing through 
the sliding trap. A strange spectacle for 
gods and men, as the saying goes-fooled 
at last hy a woman — ^the veriest puppet of 
one of those despised toys. What, a gaUant 
soldier conceive a desperate act of treason, 
involving death and shame ? And all for the 
love of a woman. Surely a little wholesome 
cynicism would have cured the madness — a 
dazed, half-witted girl ; let her go her way, 
a lunatic asylum, if need he. Why, there 
were hundreds of handsome womien, with 
souls thoroughly adapted for the sensual 
enjoyment of life, ready enough to give him 
welcome. Then 'vive la joie ! No, alack, 
women and the wine-cup could not save 
him — ^the allurement of self-sacrifice was too 
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strong; that pleasant debonair monitor^ 
*' self," clothed in vestments couleur de rose 
— that hitherto faithful "seK," with prudent 
counsellings of safety, and delightful ease 
and pleasure, slunk away from the counten- 
ance of that stem beauty, clothed in sorry 
garments, but " all glorious within." How 
those aforesaid Pagan gods would have 
laughed at the notion over their nectar 
cups — ^the self-sacrifice of a man 'for the 
sake of a woman. 

Men certainly laughed and wondered at 
Stetteiiheim's altered state. Lieutenant 
Flatten, for example, had been a very 
earnest scholar in his Coloners school of 
philosophy, and he was fairly bewildered. 
After the performance of certain military 
duties, Flatten had joined companionship 
with Stettenheim in the antechamber. 

"Ah, Flatten, what's the last telegram 
from Germany?" exclaimed Stettenheim, 
by way of rehef from his paLoful thoughts, 

"Worse and worse. Colonel! there's no 
doubt Marshal Benedek's retreat is an utter 
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rout. I declare it's more than flesh and 
blood can endure, to be tied down here 
among these Venetian cnrs without one 
chance of striking a blow for the Emperor." 

"For mercy's sake, Flatten," answered 
Stettenheim with a sigh, " don't mention 
that thought, it half drives me mad ; those 
men who lie there, still and cold on the 
hill-side at Sadowa — ^well, it's a defeat, but 
their death is glorious I For them, each 
fatal bullet is wreathed in a crown of 
honour. Enough of that ; you are in com- 
mand of the firing party to-day. 

" Oh, accursed work," exclaimed Flatten, 
" an executioner ! " 

"It's your duty — and your duty may yet 
call you to harder work," rejoined Stetten- 
heim in low tones. " Fshaw ! those men in 
that dungeon yonder are Venetians, we are 
Austrians ; their hatred, their defiance, and 
their scorn, wiU support them to the last — 
death from the bullets of an enemy. Come, 
come, Flatten, the death of a patriot is not 
terrible, but think- you how fearful must be 
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death from the bullets of your own country- 
men ! " 

" The death of a traitor, you mean," ex- 
claimed Flatten. 

" Aye, the death of a traitor ! " rejoined 
Stettenheim, with a shudder. "His last 
gaze fixed on the faces of friends — maybe 
the very men he has fought with, shoulder 
to shoulder, on the battle-field. It's a 
fearful thought, a fearful thought ; " and 
Stettenheim turned away to conceal his 
emotion. 

"Any chance that these men will be 
reprieved ? " asked Flatten. 

" I dare not hope it," responded Stetten- 
heim, " but still there is hope ; my mother 
was to have an interview with the Empress 
this very day. Heaven knows, I've moved 
every power at Vienna." 

"You wiU pardon me, Colonel, but with 
regard to these prisoners, I really confess 
that I have no great sympathy with them ; 
it was a very cruel, and at the same time a 
very hopeless plot. Come now, confess; 
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but for that girl's sake yon would not Itaye 
made these efforts." 

"I do not deny it," answered Stetten- 
heim. 

'* Well, then," rejoined Flatten, **I would 
not take the matter so seriously to heart; 
these love episodes of a man's life, they 
lightly come and go — ^why, I've learnt that 
very philosophy from your own lips. I 
thought that love was the passion' of a 
fleeting hour." 

**I thought so to," repHed Stettenheim, 
in a grave voice, 

*^ Well," rejoined Flatten, eager to enforce 
the argument* 

" Well," interrupted the Colonel with 
vehemence, '* it was a false thought! Love 
is a thing of terrible endurance — stronger 
.than all else — stronger than honour — 
stronger than shame — stronger than the 
fear of death. My philosophy has been 
scattered to the winds, I know the truth 
now. Happy for you, if you learn it less 
bitterly than I have. Oh, thrice happy, if 
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you leaxn it from the happiness of her you 
love. I have learnt it from the random 
babble of fevered lips — ^from a mind shat- 
tered by anguish and despair— from the 
struggle of feeble life in the eager grasp of 
death ; that's been my rough schooling in 
love this week past, Flatten." 

An orderly entered with a telegram, which 
he placed in the Coloners hand. Stetten- 
heim with trembling fingers tore open the 
cover; he glanced anxiously at the paper, 
and then, with a look of despair, crushed it 
in his hand. 

" A fresh disaster in Germany?" inquired 
Flatten, with deep concern* 

"Nol" answered Stettenheim briefly; 
**it's a final negative to all hope of a 
leprieve." And now the fatal step must be 
taken — ^he must turn traitor to save their 
lives. Once more the fearful thought of a 
traitor's death and shame, flashed through 
his brain, but he did not flinch firom his 
purpose; he approached the jailer, he hoped 
to gain admission to the cell by an assumed 
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lair of command. "I desire to see the 
prisoners." 

*' Colonel," answered the jailer, respect- 
fully but firmly, " I am forbidden to open 
this door unless upon a written order from 
the governor." 

"I am military commandant here," 
answered Stettenheim. 

*'My orders, Colonel, are from Baron 
Falkenberg. I dare not disobey." 

*' Enough, you do your duty," rejoined 
Stettenham, haughtily; "here is the 
Baron ! " 

Falkenberg entered the ante-chamber in 
all the elation of his new honours. 

" Falkenberg ! " exclaimed Stettenheim. 

" One moment. Colonel," repHed Falken- 
berg, " I must inspect the prisoners. This 
old building makes the most unsatisfactory 
prison we have in Venice, but we are so 
cursedly pressed for room just now ; " and 
Falkenberg peered anxiously through the 
sliding flap. 

" To my surprise," said Stettenheim^ 
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" I have been refused admission to the 
prisoners." 

" The jailer has only obeyed his orders," 
answered Falkenberg. *' No person is to be 
admitted to the cell while these men remain 
under the civil authority — ^in half an hour 
they will be rendered into your custody." 

'* Surely," persisted Stettenheim in mor- 
tified tone, ^^you will not refuse my re- 
quest." 

*^ Colonel," answered Falkenberg drily, 
** in this matter I have no option; my 
orders are from the Governor of Venice." 

" But that unfortunate girl," urged Stet- 
tenheim, "the Countess Vittoria Contarini, 
surely you will not refuse her the boon of 
one last farewell — it would be inhuman at 
this hour of death." 

" I dare not grant it," repKed Falkenberg 
decisively; "besides, let me teU you, it's 
scarcely mercy she should see them." 

" That's my affair, Falkenberg. I demand 
a pass on her behalf." 

" Colonel von Stettenheim," answered 
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Falkenberg, witli all the irritation of ruffled 
official dignity, "you have already interfered 
far too much in this matter. I protest 
against the civil authorities of the Empire 
being held at the beck and call of some 
Venetian lady, that Colonel von Stettenheim 
has chosen to take under his protection." 

"Baron Palkenberg," repUed Stetten- 
heim, striving to master his rising indigna- 
tion, "this is not a time for a fracas 
between us, but in my presence no man 
shall breathe a light word against that 
noble girl — ^you know weU enough that 
she is under the protection of my sister." 

"Pardon me," answered Falkenberg, 
awed by Stettenheim's manner, "I merely 
vindicate my authority from interference." 
After giving emphatic directions to the 
jailer, to keep a strict watch on the pri- 
soners, Falkenberg withdrew^ 

An orderly entered and informed Stetten- 
heim that Vittoria waited below. He gave 
directions for her to be conducted to him. 
He then turned to Flatten and addressed 
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him with anxious words: ^'You must help 
me now, Flatten — I may never make such 
another request; fly to the Governor of 
Venice, and ohtain an order for Vittpria's 
admission to the cell ; she will remain here 
on the spot till you return. I know I can 
trust you — ^I know you wiU not fail me." 

"I will not fail," answered Flatten, 
resolutely, and he hurried to fulfil his 
mission. 

Stettenheim felt that in the keeping of 
his oath it would probably be the last time 
he should ever see Vittoria. "Ah," he 
murmured, in the depth of his anguish, 
" at last a woman to worship and esteem, 
and I must lose her. Oh, bitter retribution ! 
lesson learnt too late. Vision of a better 
life, my life redeemed by her — ^blessed 
vision, seen but to vanish as a dream. Not 
self and selfish love, for death stands close 
at hand — self-sacrifice for love — a traitor's 
death, but a noble woman's love." 

Vittoria was led in resting wearily on the 
furm of the orderly. It pained Stettenheim 
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to see how sadly weak and worn she looked, 
and still more painfal was the dully purpose- 
less expression which rested on her counten- 
ance. He drew her tenderly to him, and 
the orderly left them together. 

"My poor child, how much this effort 
has tried you ! " 

"Oh, quite well, quite well!" she mur- 
mured. "Where is Colonel von Stetten- 
heim ? I wish to see him." 

Oh, God, that he should have to leave her 
in all her sad weakness of mind and body ! 

"Don't you know me, Vittoria?" he 
asked in painful tones. 

She gazed at him for a few moments, 
and the feeble spark of recognition burst 
into light. 

"Oh, yes, yes; how foolish of me," she 
answered, "it was only for the moment. 
Faces glide away so strangely from my 
mind. Let me take your hand; when I 
grasp your hand all goes well, and I feel 
quite strong. It was a fearful time, and 
I've not recovered yet — oh, so very very 
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fearfiil! My memory seemed utterly lost, 
only one recollection of a whole life re- 
mained unbroken — ^the thought of your 
love, I could cling to that — ^to that alone, 
amid the whirling chaos; oh, sweet con- 
solation! it saved me from madness and 
despair, and led me back at last to peace 
and cabn. You do love me still? Oh, 
Max! say, you love me. The words lull 
away all pain, and build up the shattered 
thoughts." 

The whole life of a soul was breathed 
into those words, " say, you love me." 

"I do love you, Vittoria; you know I 
love you." 

" I do know it," she answered, fervently, 
" your wife, my husband. Oh, Max, those 
words mean happiness — ^happiness, though 
all else be sad and dark; sunshiae for our 
lives, sunshine! But why this gloomy 
place? why bring me here?" she asked, 
gazing around with troubled glance. 

*' It is their prison. Alas ! there is no 
hope of a reprieve • " 
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**A reprieve! what reprieve?" she in- 
quired in tones of bewildered surprise. 

" They are doomed to die," he answered, 

*^To die! death! why talk of death? 
No, no, I cannot die now! you love me, 
I cannot die ; " and she clung to him with 
desperate grasp, as if indeed ddath were 
striving to tear her from him. 

*'I speak of your father and brother, 
Vittoria." 

" My father," she exclaimed, in terror. 
" I recollect now. Oh, that fearfal curse ; 
it rings in my ears, tears my very brain." 
She buried her head in his bosom. ^^All 
is dark again ! " 

"They have forgiven you, dearest," he 
answered, soothingly; "they know your 
innocence. I have tried so often to make 
you remember that you are forgiven." 

" Forgiven 1 " she exclaimed ; " then all's 
well." But it was only too evident that 
she did not comprehend his words. " Let's 
go. Max, I can't breathe here. Where did 
you say we are to live ? — that castle by the 
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river — I forget names, but the joy of the 
thought remains — ^it was your home; they 
would love me — ^it was your honje; you 
would he at my side. Oh, Maxl" she 
exclaimed, and her voice changed from 
exultation to sad earnestness, ^^pray for 
me, as you love me: pray that the thick 
darkness may never cover my soul again; 
that the one ray of Kght, your love, 
which pierced the darkness, may never 
be quenched," 

"You are better now, dearest; you will 
soon grow stronger, and then " 

" And then I shall awake," she answered, 
quickly. " Your love is only a sweet dream 
now ; I shaU awake and behold its devotion 
and truth. Oh, blessed Mary!" she cried 
in piteous, beseeching tones, " listen to my 
prayer! When I gaze on him, give the 
light of knowledge to my eyes; when I 
hear his voice, quicken the thought of him 
in my soul." 

And he must lose her 1 Still clinging to 
him, she .whispered in his ear in fervent 

45 
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words, " K my soul drifts away into that 
dark nothing — ^hold me in your arms; 
whisper your name in my eax— don't weary; 
and through Our Lady's merciful love, that 
sweet word, like a magic cord, will draw 
me back to consciousness and memory, and 
the blank gaze of my eyes will be fiUed 
with your image, and I shall be saved, a 

living soul in a living body. Promise " 

Her eyes seemed to gather life and strength 
from his eyes, and for the moment ahnost 
all her old beauty returned. Then let them 
die, and let him live for her. But the 
aUurement of seH-sacrifice drew him away 
even from the woman he loved. 

"Vittoria, you must strive to make one 
great effort ; you can save their lives. 
Marco " 

" Marco ! " she echoed, with readier per- 
ception. 

"Your brother Marco, your father, you 
can save their Hves." 

" Their hvesl How?" 

" They are going to admit you to the 
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cell. Give this sKp of paper to your father. 
It contains directions for opening a trap- 
door which leads by a secret staircase to 
a door on the canaL A gondola is in readi- 
ness. Courage, and their lives will be 
saved. The attempt must not be made 
until I give a signal. I shaU cry aloud 
the words * Good heart 1 good heart ! ' 
Eemember, you have only to give this 
paper to your father or Marco— you under- 
stand ? " 

" Perfectly, perfectly.'' And she con- 
cealed the paper in her bosom. 
. Flatten entered with the order. ^*No 
time to be lost," he exclauned hurriedly. 
" The troops are forming ; I must be back 
to my post." 

" Come then, dearest," exclaimed Stet- 
tenheim. " Nay, one kiss," and he pressed 
his Kps to hers. " Our last kiss," he 
thought ; " their lives saved, but my death ! 
You will go, dearest ? " he asked her 
tenderly. 

" Go ! Oh, Max," she cried, with fervour. 
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" I would go with yon to the end of the 
world/' 

He led her to the cell-door, and gave 
the order to the jailer, who unlocked the 
door in obedience to the mandate^ 

^* Enter, dearest,' ' said Stettenheim. ** No 
time to be lost." 

" Ton will go with me, Max ? " 

" Impossible 1 " 

" I dare not go alone I Oh, Max, when 
I leave you, that darkness comes over my 
mind, that fearful confusion returns," 

" You must make the effort," he answered 
in despair. " Eecollect what I have said. 
Go, for Heaven's sake I " 

In his anxiety he almost thrust her 
through the door. The jailer, in his jealous 
caution, only held the door half open ; he 
looked it immediately upon Vittoria's en- 
trance, and stood in close scrutiny before 
the sHding-flap. 

^^ Surely, my good fellow," exclaimed 
Stettenheim, "you may venture to let a 
daughter bid a last farewell to her father 
and brother." 
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** I have my orders, Colonel.'* 

" Tell me what harm can a poor feehle 
girl, half dead with weakness, do to your 
prisoners?'* 

** I have my orders, I tell you.'* 

*^ Come, come, but you are a man. Think 
now, if you were in that cell, and your own 
child, your own daughter, came to bid you 
a last farewell, would you like the eyes of a 
stranger to witness it ? " 

" You have had my answer.** 

*^ Well, well, grant me this as a favour. 
Here's gold — ^a purse." 

" Curse your bribes," answered the jailer, 
indignantly. 

"This is no bribe,*' urged Stettenheim. 
^* A gift ; a triae." 

" You waste your words." 

"Only name the sum you want. Five 
thousand florins — ^ten — ^twenty — ^fifly. Not 
a soul will know." 

" Be silent, sir 1 Another word, and 111 
drag that girl out of the ceU." 

Further effort was hopeless, and Stetten- 
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heim turned away in despair; but what 
bribes could not effect, the tenderness of a 
rough soldier's heart effected. The jailer 
turned away from the door. 

"By aU the saints 1 " he cried, "I can 
look no more." He wiped his sleeve across 
his eyes, and addressed Stettenheim in a 
gruff voice, "It's not your cursed bribes 
that have done it; not your money. IT! 
not touch one florin of that. I'm an old 
soldier, and I've looked death many a time 
in the face, but 111 not look again upon 
that sight in there. Baron Falkenberg may 
kick me from my post first." 

"Good heart! good heart I" cried Stet- 
tenheim, loudly, and he grasped the man's 
hand ; " my word for it, you shall not suffer 
for this act of humanity." 

Moments of suspense passed, scarcely 
minutes, but Stettenheim judged that time 
enough had lapsed for the prisoners to 
escape from the cell. The difficulty of 
detecting the secret means of egress from 
-the cell would, of course, favour their escape 
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if they once gained the secret staircase. 
Presently the soldiers filed into the ante- 
chamher under the command of Flatten. 
FaJkenberg then entered, and demanded the 
prisoners gf the jailer. 

" The functions of the civU power have 
terminated," he exclaimed ; " the prisoners 
are placed in your hands, Colonel von Stet- 
tenheim, for execution." 

The jailer flung open the cell door; the 
prisoners had not escaped. Vittoria stood 
on the threshold of the cell. Uttering an 
agonizing shriek she flew to Stettenheim 
for refuge. " Save me ! save me ! " she 
cried, in a voice of terror ; " that dagger ! 
he comes to murder me," and then, in 
heartrending words, "Oh, Marco, Marco, 
I have loved you so; " — and she sank insen- 
sible into Stettenheim's arms. 

"Let the prisoners take their places in 
procession," exclaimed Falkenberg, vindic- 
tively 

" By your leave, six," said Count Con- 
tarini, iq stately manner, "I would speak 
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a last word to Colonel von Stettenheim," 
And Count Contarini, followed by Marco 
and Count Grimani, advanced to Stetten- 
heim, who held Vittoria folded in his arms. 

" A father, with his dying words, thanks 
you from the bottom of his heart for the 
love and care you have bestowed upon his 
daughter; and he dies happy, at least, in 
the thought that she will be honoured and 
protected by a brave soldier and a true 
gentleman. He solemnly confides her to 
your care.'* He laid his hand for a moment 
on Vittoria' s averted head. " Farewell for 
ever I " 

"Colonel," exclaimed Marco, with broken 
Voice, and tears in his eyes, " promise me 
this . Tell her some day, if her consciousness 
ever returns, that her brother Marco— she 
loved so well — died loving her ; and deeply 
repentant of that fearful blow which your 
hand so mercifully turned aside. Farewell ! 
She is the precious gift we give to you, in 
return for your noble conduct to us since 
that fatal night." 
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" Colonel," cried Grimani, and he grasped 
Stettenheim's hand with a generous grasp, 
** you have been a brave man, and a true. 
I shall die the happier for having met with 
a noble enemy. Farewell I " 

The three prisoners took their places 
in the procession, and the order was given 
to march. Vittoria was, happily, uncon- 
scious. As far as brave and earnest e£fort 
had gone, Stettenheim's conscience entirely 
acquitted him, and he felt at last that he 
was not unworthy of the precious gift be- 
stowed upon him — ^that he was bound to 
her for ever by the strong bonds of death 
and sorrow. 

An orderly entered with a despatch for 
Falkenberg from the Governor of Venice, 

" A reprieve I '* cried Flatten hopefully. 

" No reprieve," answered Falkenberg, 
glancing over the despatch. " Good 
heavens I " he exclaimed in another mo- 
ment. "Venice is surrendered to France. 
Amnesty for aU political offences. The 
prisoners are released ! " 
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" Long Kve Italy, free and undivided I *' 
cried Grimani, in a loud voice. 

" Long live Italy 1 " answered Contarini 
and Marco. 

" Ah, Count Grimani ! " exclaimed Falk- 
enberg, " check your exultation I It is 
not Venice 1 it is not that vile secret 
society! it is not Italy 1 it is Prussia which 
has done this. Our failure is not your 
triumph." 

"Ah, Baron Falkenberg," rejoined Gri- 
mani, "we did fail at Custozza; but we 
held at bay that strong army of Austria 
which your Benedek might have hurled on 
Berhn." 

Falkenberg did not renew the discussion. 
He retired forthwith. 

Contarini and Marco came forward to 
Stettenheim and Vittoria. 

"Vittoria," said Stettenheim, "happy 
news has come — ^your father and brother are 
saved. No more cause for sorrow. Saved, 
to love you for evermore.** 

"To love you, dearest sister," cried 
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Marco. " Oh, do not turn your eyes away 
from me." 

"It is Marco. who is speaking to you," 
exclaimed Stettenheim, " the brother you 
loved so well when he was a little child." 

"Oh yes, Marco," she answered with 
dawn of returning consciousness. "I re- 
collect now; we used to play together all 
day long. Marco, Marco," she murmured, 
in the old tones of Ioto. 

" Merciful Heaven ! " cried Contarini, 
" her intellect seems to return." 

"This is your father, sweet one," said 
Stettenheim tenderly, " your father." 

" My father 1 Oh, yes," she answered, " I 
remember quite well, quite well." 

" Vittoria, dearest, you belong to them 
now; you are theirs. It is for them to 
guard and protect you. I must yield you 
up to a father's loving arms." 

Stettenheim passed her gently to Con- 
tarini; Marco took her hands. She smiled 
upon them, and appeared to recognize them, 
and then her countenance changed, and she 
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suddenly turned away, and flew back into 
the arms of Stettenheim. 

" No, no, Max," she cried, in a voice of 
anguish, ^^ dearest Max, do not leave me. 
If you leave me I shall die." 

He did not leave her, and of course in 
due course they were married ; it needs no 
magician to say that ; and Vittoria lived at 
"that castle by the river," no matter 
where; but in great honour, and she was 
very happy; and in her husband's mother 
and sister, she possessed a mother's and a 
sister's love, and in the healing power of 
devoted love, her soul returned in all mental 
health to her fair body — albeit some of the 
elancement gjid verve of her girlhood, ha4 
been lost in that terrible half hour which 
was the great epoch of her life. When 
people beheld her radiance and her beauty, 
most assuredly they did not wonder at her 
husband's devotion ; but they did not know, 
and only husband, mother, and sister knew, 
that this woman, who, in her rare perfection 
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of womanhood, seemed only a most sweet 
woman, had been charged with a great 
mission of conversion, and had succeeded 
to the fall in her holy work. 
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EPILOGUE. 

THE manager's SANCTUM, 

" Bless the man 1 where's the low comedy ? 
I never mentioned low comedy, hey? 
Confound it, sir. I thought I was deal- 
ing with a dramatist who knew his 
business; * sandwich system,' — a slice of 
sentiment, and a slice of fun, — everybody 
knows that's the only way to write a play 
nowadays. 

" Art ! don't talk to me about art ! 
what's art got to do with writing plays ? 
Where are you to get in your low comedy ? 
Hang it, sir, anywhere! I don't care, 
nobody cares, provided you get in lots 
of fan somewhere. Harkee, sir, I'm proud 
to say that I possess a thoroughly tip-top 
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intellectual audience; barristers, doctors, 
lots of that sort; men with brains I can 
tell you; but their brains have been so 
plaguily worried all day with intellectual 
labour that they want to laugh in the 
evening; they only go to the theatre to 
laugh ; bless you, they know it's all make 
believe at best, and they'd rather laugh at 
nothing, than cry at nothing ; it's only the 
common people in the pit, who think it's 
all real, and feel the force of the illusion, 
and care for the poetry of the situation. 

"Egad! what a chance I've given you. 
Venice ! what does that word suggest ? the 
mosquito — of course. Shakespeare — Im- 
mortal William, missed it entirely. I'll 
defy you to point out a single word about 
mosquitoes in the ^ Merchant of Venice,' or 
'Othello/ or * Venice Preserved.' Confound 
it, sir, I hope I know thafe, Shakespeare 
didn't write * Venice Preserved ! ' I repeat, 
Shakespeare missed it entirely. Just con- 
sider what a magnificent idea it is — ^low 
comedy man bitten by mosquitoes! Ee- 
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member, an intellectual audience has 
travelled during the autumn months; an 
intellectual audience has been bitten by 
mosquitoes; an intellectual audience has 
floundered in mosquito curtains, and burnt 
nasty pastilles ; mosquitoes, through personal 
experience, have become a realized fact in 
their minds; the mosquito idea does not 
require to be reached through troublesome 
efforts of the imaginative faculty, or labori- 
ously evolved from the iimer consciousness. 
Gad 1 I can talk tall when I like ! 

** Mind you, I pay my first low comedian 
thirty pounds per week, and he's worth it 
every penny with such an audience as mine, 
and you've positively cut him out of the 
best low comedy part ever conceived; a 
part, moreover, as I have clearly shown, 
thoroughly calculated to interest an edu- 
cated public, 

" What do you say ? — ^how are you to get 
your low comedy man to Venice? Bless 
me, you had better stick to French transla- 
tions, if you haven't got more invention 
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than that. Why, nothing easier, Cook's ex- 
cursions, of course ! Letters of * introduction 
to Vittoria and the Austrian Colonel, there 
you have it, what could be more natural? 
and nature is the very backbone of dramatic 
effect; carpet bag, wraps, umbrellas; sure 
cards every one of them. The carpet bag 
is the soul of comedy, if an actor knows 
how to use it ; the- finest * first entrance ' in 
the world — a sure roar of laughter! I'U 
bet fifty pounds your comedy scenes wiU 
smash your sentiment all to nothing ; comic 
woman, of course; a missing trunk which 
never turns up till the end of the play; 
that's real comedy, if you like ! 

" The fact is, and I always speak my 
opinions right out, I think your sentiment 
is just so much twaddle ; elevation by love 
and fiddlesticks — ^bosh ! I suppose it will do ; 
any sort of sentiment does nowadays, if 
you only make the people laugh afterwards. 
Egad, sir, just to think that you've managed 
to miss the chance of making a hit where 

Shakespeare failed through sheer want of 
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entomological knowledge. Well, short and 
shaj^, the play's no use to me as it stands, 
those comic scenes must be got in somehow. 
Hang it ! you won't ? Why not ? because 
you say it's a violation of art ? Pooh, don't 
be absurd; I admire art as much as any 
man; I never miss going once a year to 
the Eoyal Academy. I'd give 'em art 
till all's blue, if they'd only pay for it, bnt 
if they won't, what's to be done? Man 
alive, do you want to ruin me as a manager ? 
Do you want to ruin yourself as a dramatist ? 
Consider your own children; consider my 
children ; our wives, our homes. This ques- 
tion of art is a very solemn thing. No, no, 
my boy, art has been the ruin of thousands ; 
let us be wise in our generation. Help yoxtr- 
self to the sherry, not a bad wine, hey ? what 
they call * nutty flavour ' with extreme 
delicacy, and a silky finish on the palate ; 
try another glass, old boy. I say, though, 
business is business aU the world over; 
don't you think you could just manage 
the low comedy man with the carpet bag 
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and the mosquitoes ? It isn't as if mosquitoes 
were vulgar, I wouldn't ask you to descend 
to vulgarities, but of all biting things, 
mosquitoes are the most genteel and refined ; 
nothing in them to shock the susceptibilities 
of the most cultivated and intellectual 
audience ; and yet they are so brimming full 
of real comedy ; just fancy the low comedian's 
face bitten all over ; so thoroughly real, and 
at the same time so awfully funny ; only 
let my audience catch sight of that face, and 
the play would be as good as made. All 
right, old fellow, I see you'll be able to 
manage the carpet bag and the mosquitoes. 
Have a good grind at it this evening ; eleven 
o'clock to-morrow, sharp, for the reading 
to the company. Stick to the * sandwich 
system,' my boy; hang art, and you'll make 
a decent playwright another day, my word 
on it. 
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FAITH AND LOVE. 



(BASIL'S FAITH.) 



BASIL'S FAITH.* 



CHAPTEE I. 



DEEP WATERS. 



That excellent life which many persons live 
who belong to the higher section of English 
middle-class Hfe, had been Uved by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley — an eminently respectable life, 
based upon successful commercial opera- 
tions, supported by adequate capital — ^no 
trials, either by tension of the money 
market, or through unruliness of spirit or 

* This story is fonnded on a drama of the same title. 
In the present inequitable condition of the law of copy- 
right, it is necessary to state that the dramatic rights 
are secured by two performances of the play at Hull 
during the season of 1874 
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flesh, had disturbed the even tenor of their 
caxeer. Men rose and fell in the chances of 
City life; but Mr. Bradley, eschewing the 
temptations of speculation, persistently trod 
the safe path of legitimate business. Men 
and women rose to a high eminence of 
saintliness — men and women descended to 
the nether depths, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley, persistently trod the safe and 
estimable path leading heavenwards, of 
churchwarden mediocrity. They had their 
reward, — they were growing old, and the 
sere and yellow leaf brought them honour, 
love, obedience, and troops of friends 
modelled in their own moral semblance — 
each and all persistently treading that 
same safe and estiAiable path — a daily re- 
currence of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner 
— ^thoroughly adequate and nourishing — 
sherry of golden suavity, port of fading 
ruby — a daily recurrence of the same ideas, 
social and religious — a strange intertwining 
of these ideas — everything is sacred to a 
churchwarden I Life without a battle, but 
life without a victory. 
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At last the trumpet sonnded, and the 
battle began. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley lived 
in a very comfortable villa at Twickenham, 
the garden of which sloped down to the 
river. Our story commences on the morn- 
ing of the 1st of September, 1873. As a 
rule, Mr. Bradley was always the first of the 
family to enter the breakfast-room. Break- 
fast was laid in a cosy, pleasant room, half 
Ubrary, half ordinary sitting-room, which 
opened into the garden. Mr. Bradley's 
mind was ill at ease as he stood before a 
small table, examining with rueful coun- 
tenance a very perfect breech-loader by 
Westley Eichards, wiping the barrel with 
the most loving care. "Confound my old 
legs," he murmured, "they won't stand the 
work ! Confound that infernal '34, — I laid 
it down in my youth to floor me in my old 
age — improvidence of youth I Oh, for one 
sniff of the turnips — one long delicious sniff! 
That crispy green crunching under the boots 
— sparkHng with dew— quivering with ex- 
citement. Oh, hang these breech-loaders 1 
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they are very pretty, but they have no 
mercy on a man's legs or a man's breath : 
* down charge I ' Well, it was breathing 
time — ^perhaps it was sport." 

Mr. Bradley's recollections of old- 

» 

fashioned sport were interrupted by the 
entrance of Martha, the confidential maid, 
and indeed, by virtue of long and faithful 
service, well-nigh the mistress of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley, and of the entire household. 
Martha placed a travelling-bag on the table 
close to the gun-case. 

" Well, Martha, is the boy ready ? Port- 
manteau packed? Everything all right, 
hey?" 

*^The portmanteau's right enough, sir — 
I packed it myself. I wouldn't trust any 
one else to touch it." 

" Then of course it's aU right ? " 

" No, sir, it isn't ; it's very far from being 
aU right. The fact is. Master Basil " 

" Martha, do try to say Mister BasU. 
Bemember, he's of age these last three 
years." 
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" I do try to say Mister Basil, sir, but 
I can't quite manage it. Tm sorry to say 
that Master Basil says he won't go." 

" Not go ! — ^the first of September !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Bradley with amazement. 

" When I went to call him this morning, 
there he was, dear young gentleman, sitting 
up in his dressing-gown, all of a daze like. 
I know, what's what," Martha added, with 
significant gesture. ''I've told missus all 
about it. I know he ought to go — ^he's no 
business to stop another day in this house." 

" His father's house, Martha ? " 

*' Not another day, sir, begging your 
pardon — while she remains here, and that's 
the plain truth." 

" Martha," said Mr. Bradley, with severe 
tone, " never let me hear you utter another 
wicked word of that sort. Have you women 
no charity one for another? Understand, 
once for all, as long as Mrs. Milbum remains 
in this house, no one shall question her con- 
duct." 

'' It's no business of mine, sir ; she won't 
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hurt my character. It's only on Master 
Basil's account that I care — ^he's a young 
man, and she " 

^* Martha I" 

Martha prudently retired. 

"Head of one's house," thought Mr. 
Bradley, with a feeling of seK-abasement, 
" freeholder, but not head — ^wagepayer, but 
not master — ^husband, but not lorij. For 
the first time in my Ufe I've tried to per- 
form a generous action at ascertain cost — 
tried to stand up against the world on behalf 
of a defenceless woman, hounded down by 
lies and calumny, but the world beats me 
— ^the world, leagued with wife, and ser- 
vants, and neighbours, and that grim prude, 
respectabihty. Ah, there's nothing left to 
a man of sixty-five but cowardice. Port 
wine's about the limit of his free will, and 
even there his will mustn't be too free." 

Basil Bradley entered the room in shooting 
garb — as pleasant a looking young EngHsh- 
man as might be seen in a day's journey, 
but serious withal beyond his years, and 
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bearing a stamp of methodical business 
habit. In point of appearance and bearing, 
the very sort of son for Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley to idolize and worship — ^the very 
sort of young man to tread that same 
safe and estimable path which they had 
trodden. 

" Basil, my boy, how late you are ! " 

*^ Time enough, sir. Where's the money 
axticle ? " he repUed, snatching up the 
Times and scanning it eagerly. 

" The money article ! Confound it, Basil 
— ^the birds — ^the birds I " 

" Yes, yes, the birds ; but business is 
business, father." 

" Not on the first of September ! I thought 
you had arranged everytlung for a hohday." 

** So I had ; but it's no use taking a 
hoKday if your mind won't give you one." 

"Bless me, Basil. Why, at one time 
you were never happy without a gun in 
your hands." 

" I was mad for sport then ; I'm mad for 
money now." 
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" Haven't you enough, my boy ? " 

" The zest of making it — ^not the money ; 
the emulation — ^my head pitted against a 
thousand clever heads." 

" Gambling, Basil/' 

" Well, it's not the turf, father. You 
were afraid of that at one tiine. I do love 
horses, though. I wish men had as little 
vice." 

" Come, put down the paper, and get 
ahead with breakfast ; they'll begin the day 
without you." 

*'I must wait for a telegram from the 
office. Any more about that wretched 
busiuess ? " 

"Tom Milbum sticks to his text. I 
declare I'm half puzzled." 

" I'm not ! It's as clear as day," repHed 
Basil, with vehemence. " Tom Milbum is 
an infernal blackguard ! " 

" Gently, my boy, gently — ^the proofs he 
holds against her conduct." 

"Proofs! I don't believe in proofs," 
answered Basil. " I believe in people. 
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Isn't Tom Milburn a blackguard, and a liar 
to boot ? " 

"Granted." 

" Isn't Clara Milburn a noble, pure-hearted 
woman ? " 

" I think she is, but I can't prove it" 

" Prove it ? no ; but I believe it — ^faith !" 

*' A man of business," said Mr. Bradley, 
with a smile, " and he talks of faith." 

"Why, father, men walk by faith in the 
City — golden promises, golden plausibilities 
— ^proofs! no proof but faith; the error 
consists in being gulled by hars. Proof is 
no proof without an honest man to vouch 
it. Tom Milburn is a scoimdrel, I'll vouch 
for that." 

" Well, I can't tell what a jury will say 
to your theory," replied Mr. Bradley, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

" Good heavens, father ! it won't come to 
that?" 

" It wiU come to that, my boy." 

" What, all those vile liars arrayed against 
her in that horrible Divorce Court ? " 
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^* She shall have the best legal advice 
money can procure." 

" We can give that to criminals, father ; 
but the shame will kill her.'* 

" Hush, Basil, here's your mother." And 
Mrs. Bradley hurried into the room, full of 
maternal solicitude for her son. . 

** Making a good breakfast, BasU, I do 
hope ; it wiU be such a hot, fatiguing day," 
And Mrs. Bradley seated herself at the 
breiakfast-table. ** Papa, dear, is he making 
a good breakfast ? " 

" Nonsense, Maria, the boy's old enough 
to know what to eat." 

"I don't care about his age — ^it's his 
breakfast. Basil, dear, you must support 
yourself." 

"All right, mother, I am supporting 
myself." 

"You'll give our kindest remembrances 
to Mr. and Mrs. Woodford?" said Mrs. Brad- 
ley, with marked emphasis ; " and mind, 
BasU, you are to give my best love to 
Margaret Woodford — she's a great favourite 
of mine." 
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** You've often said so, mother." 

"A charming, sensible girl, thoroughly 
well brought up ; no fiddle-de-dee sentiment 
and pack o' nonsense about her. Good 
religious parents — excellent examples for a 
young girl." 

**0h yes, Margaret Woodford's well 
enough," replied Basil, calmly. 

" She's a great deal better than that," 
pursued Mrs. Bradley. "I only wish I 
could induce you to think so. Mind, you're 
to tell her from me, that I've been wanting 
her to stay with us these last three months, 
and now I declare the summer's gone." 

"Why didn't you ask her before?'* 
inquired Basil, with some surprise. 

"How could I ask a young girl to this 
house?" 

" Why not, mother ? " 

"I can only tell you, Basil — and your 
own common sense will tell you the reason 
— ^if I had a daughter of my own, nothing 
should induce me to let her remain in this 
house." 

47 
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" My love ! my love ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Bradley, in deprecatory tone. 

"It's the fact, Mr. Bradley. It's very 
hard for me; I've never been ashamed 
before now to ask people to my house." 

" Oh, mother, mother ! " 

" No, Basil ; I was brought up as a girl 
ought to be brought up. I trust I have 
never forgotten my early training. I trust 
I have always taught you a proper sense 
of right and wrong." 

"Yes, mother, of right and wrong; and 
I tell you from the bottom of my heart, 
that you did what was quite right, when 
you afforded an honourable asylum under 
your own roof, to a lady who has been 
shamefully treated." 

"I've no word to say in favour of Tom 
Milbum,'/ persisted Mrs. Bradley, *^but, 
at the same time, there are people who 
take his part ; and you know perfectly weU, 
Basil, there is not a single house at the 
present moment where Clara Milbum would 
be received." 
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" The greater honour to us, mother, that 
we receive her here." 

" She has infatuated you in her favour," 
retorted Mrs. Bradley, in acrimonious tone, 
'* I can see that plainly enough." 

"Mother, dear," answered Basil, with 
serious and earnest expression, "you can't 
suppose for a moment that I care for 
Clara Milburn — Tom Milbum's wife — absurd 
notion; but I tell you plainly, I do care 
for the shameful way she has been treated : 
I do care that she should be the victim of 
hes and calumny: I do care that her only 
child, almost a baby, should be wrested 
from her.: I do care, because I believe she 
is good, and true, and noble; and I mean 
to stick up for her through thick and thin." 

Basil was interrupted for the moment, 
by the entrance from the garden of Captain 
Seton — a young man, senior to Basil by 
three or four years — ^the nephew of a 
neighbour and intimate Mend of the 
Bradleys. Basil laid eager hands on Seton, 
and drew him forward into the controversy. 
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"We are talking about Mrs. Milbnm, 
Seton. I want you to assure my mother 
of your faith in her honourable conduct. 
They know you were engaged to Mrs- 
Milbum long before this miserable marriage 
with my cousin. Tell them your confidence 
in Mrs. Milburn's conduct." 

"Mrs. Milbum has been shamefully 
wronged by her husband," replied Seton. 
"I'm fully convinced of her entire inno- 
cence." 

"Bravo! Tell them that Clara Milbum 
is not the woman to whom a man would 
dare to utter a dishonourable word." 

Seton repUed with some shght hesitation, 
"Certainly, certainly;" and, turning to 
Mrs. Bradley, remarked, with a smile, that 
Basil was a doughty champion. 

" So are you, Seton," retorted Basil, half 
in jest and half in earnest. " By Heaven ! 
if ordeal by battle wasn't over, there would 
be two lances in the field; and I know a 
third, if it were needful. You'd couch a 
lance, father, wouldn't you, even if you 
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had to do battle in your slippers and 
dressing-gown? By Jove! a fellow could 
fight for his faith in those days, and lay 
about him, and leave the verdict to Heaven ! " 

"Dark ages of superstition 1 " exclaimed 
Mr. Bradley; "we leave it now to twelve 
jurymen, selected by blind chance. Well, 
suiting my chivalry to the practice of the 
age, I've placed the whole matter in the 
hands of our neighbour, the eminent 
ecclesiastical lawyer. Dr. Manley; he's an 
old schoolfellow of mine, and will advise 
me as a friend. I shall be greatly governed 
by his opinion." 

" I shan't ! " exclaimed Basil. 

"Why?" inquired Mr. Bradley. 

"Because his opinion, I'll bet fifty to 
one, wdll be adverse. I Icnow the proofs 
are against her." 

" Basil, I declare it's perfectly distressing 
to hear you talk in this absurd strain," said 
Mrs. Bradley, with evident vexation. 

"He must think as he hkes," replied 
Mr. Bradley; "it's no use arguing with 
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him on these terms. And now, once for 
all, let this conversation cease." 

" The secret of my popping in upon you 
at this early hour," said Seton, in a tone 
of apology, "is that my uncle wants to 
bother Basil with another question about 
those dreadful mining shares." 

'* What, is he still hankering after those 
wretched things ? " exclaimed Basil. " I've 
proved to him half a dozen times ' ' 

" Proved ! " exclaimed Mr. Bradley. 

**Yes, father; proved the directors a 
pack of scoundrels. I can't analyze copper 
ore, but I can teU what men are made of." 

"He's bent upon taking the shares," 
said Seton. 

"He shan't do it!" replied Basil, with 
energy. 

" I wish you could give him a couple of 
minutes as you drive past," continued 
Seton ; " he always listens to you." 

" The mare's so fresh, she won't stand a 
moment. Here, I'U run across the gardens 
— it won't take ten minutes." 
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" Shall I order the dog-cart to be ready 
for you when you return?" inquired Mrs, 
Bradley, as Basil rose to leave. 

" When I come back, mother, will be 
time enough. I can't be sure of going till 
I get the telegram." And Basil hurried oflF 
to save Mr. Seton from entering upon his 
rash speculation. 

"I can assure you," said Seton, "that 
my uncle is always praising Basil ; he says 
he's the best man of business in the world — 
hard-headed, practical." 

"So he is," replied Mrs. Bradley; "all 
but that crotchet about this unfortunate 
affair." At this moment the servant entered 
with a card on the salver for Mr. Bradley. 

**Well, my love," said Mr. Bradley, 
glancing at the card, " we shall soon know 
the best or the worst of it. Dr. Manley is 
good enough to call upon me — ^not seeing 
me at church yesterday, I suppose." 

"I only beg one thing," said Mrs. Bradley, 
" Promise me that Dr. Mauley's advice shall 
govern our course for the future." 
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* * Certamly , my dear, ' ' replied Mr. Bradley, 
mth an assumption of firmness ; and he left 
the room. 

" I wish you clearly to understand, Cap- 
tain Seton," observed Mrs. Bradley, " that 
I thoroughly sympathise with Mrs. Milbum 
in her very unfortunate position ; and, of 
course, if I were not thoroughly convinced 
in my own mind, of the perfect rectitude 
of her conduct, I should not allow her to 
remain in this house another moment." 

" Quite so, Mrs. Bradley," replied Seton. 

" It's in vain to deny the prejudice of 
the world in such cases," continued Mrs. 
Bradley, ** and I'm old-fashioned enough to 
say that it is a very wholesome prejudice. 
Mothers will not bring their daughters to 
this house, and I don't blame them." 

" I know the strong social feeKng on the 
point," observed Seton, ^*for I'm always 
fighting it." 

** It really is very unpleasant," continued 
Mrs. Bradley, "to see one's neighbours 
looking askance at one. I declare some- 
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times I can't bear to go to churcli, and I 
was always brought up from a child, to a 
strict performance of my religious duties; 
and then there are the servants — ^reaUy they 
ought to have a proper example shown 
them by their superiors." At this moment 
Martha entered the room. " Well, Martha, 
what's the matter ? " 

Martha approached her mistress, and said 
a few words, which were inaudible to Captain 
Seton. 

" Oh yes, Martha, she can come now," 
replied Mrs. Bradley, in a tone of irritation, 

Martha left the room ; and Captain Seton 
readily surmised, that mistress and maid 
were in league, to prevent as far as possible 
Basfl Bradley from being in ttie company 
of Clara Milbum. 

" Of course. Captain Seton," continued 
Mrs. Bradley, " I say all this in confidence ; 
but it's no use blinding one's eyes to the 
fact that this is a most unfortunate affair 
both for Mrs. Milbum and ourselves, and all 
the more so on Basil's account." 
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Clara Milbum entered the room — quietly, 
very quietly, as if vdth purpose to shroud 
herself away. She was about three -and- 
twenty; elegant, lithe figure; sweet, in- 
teresting face, but darkened with sad 
expression. Mrs. Bradley received her with 
marked ceremony and distance of manner. 

^^ Good morning, Mrs. Milbum. Captain 
Seton, an old friend of yours, I know." 

Clara's face flushed when she perceived 
the presence of Captain Seton ; and bowing 
coldly, she bent her eyes to the ground. 

" May I offer you some tea ? I'm afraid 
it's rather cold." 

^' It will be very nice, thank you, Mrs^ 
Bradley ; " and Clara took her seat at the 
table. **A lovely day for the first of 
September," she remarked, forcing herself to 
talk ; " I hope Basil wiU have good sport." 

" My son isn't certain even now whether 
he can get away from business." 

" What a pity 1 " 

"Basil is devoted to his duty, Mrs. Mil- 
bum; no shooting or anything else can 
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divert him from that ; duty is* one of the 
caxdiaal principles of life." 

Martha entered the room, and spoke to 
Mrs. Bradley. 

" Oh, your master wishes to see me in 
the study, does he? I must ask you to 
excuse my leaving the breakfast-table, Mrs- 
Milbum ; Mr. Bradley desires to see me on 
business." 

And, with a stately incHnation of the 
head, Mrs. Bradley left the room, followed 
by Martha. Clara Milbum and Captain 
Seton were alone. 

The flush agaiu mantled her face; she 
started up, and glanced at him for a moment 
with scornful expression. 

" So, Captain Seton " 

** Claxa ! " 

"Not Clara! — Mrs. MUbum.. You have 
dared to come here for my answer to the 
letter you gave me last night. It's burnt ! 
I have suffered very much," she continued, 
in agitated voice, " suffered the horrible 
anguish of unjust accusation — accusation 
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supported by diabolical iagenuity — ^but that 
letter of yours has dealt me the hardest 
blow. We were younger than we are now 
when you asked me to be your wife — 
younger, but I think you knew the meaning 
of your offer. " 

" You know I did," he exclaimed, passion- 
ately. 

" You meant it as the highest honour you 
could pay to the girl you loved — ^you felt 
she was worthy of the highest honour." 

"I did!" 

" And now Oh, she has sunk so low 

in your estimation that you dare write to 
her that shameful letter — * fly with you to 
India I ' " 

"Listen to mel " 

"To me first," she answered, with ve- 
hemence. "Oh, you must have greatly 
changed, or your hand would have paused 
ere it penned those words I — Oh, worse 
than insult, a drying up of all source of 
faith and hope I What faith or hope is 
left, if those who should believe in me 
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have turned faithless? if one who has 
known me from girlhood — one who has 
loved me — ^beheves me worthy of this 
shameful offer? Is this that beau ideal 
I worshipped at seventeen ? " she added, in 
a tone of bitter contempt. 

" By Heaven, I love you now as then ! " 

** Not now as then ! " she exclaimed, 
indignantly. ^* Oh! think what you could 
have done for me had that love been a true, 
noble, enduring love ! you, coming back 
from India, fresh to our circle, you could 
have said to me, * Clara Milbum, I know 
these vile stories are base Kes; have con- 
fidence — I believe in your innocence. I 
knew you as a girl, as a playmate; the 
whole thing is monstrous, impossible.' Oh, 
think what strength those words would 
have given me to face the world — ^to defy 
those accursed hes I " 

" I have said all this to the world," he 
answered. 

"But not to me," she rejoined, scornfully. 
" No, Mark Seton. In your own heart you 
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have condemned me, and joined my enemies 
in secret, using empty mouthings of confi- 
dence before the world." 

" These are bitter words, Mrs. Milbnm ; 
nevertheless.! shall be true when all the 
world has turned aside." 

" Oh, let it turn, I care not; I have a 
safe refuge here. My own husband's rela- 
tions have declared their perfect faith in my 
innocence, and they have proved their faith 
by giving me an honourable asylum in 
their house." 

" They have, certainly," answered Seton, 
in a doubtful tone. 

" Would Mrs. Bradley have anything to 
do with a person in whose character she 
had not entire confidence ? 

*^ No, but " 

^^ But what?" 

" There is such a thing as wearing out a 
welcome," said Seton, significantly. 

*^ Not in a case like mine," rejoined Clara, 
vehemently. "Their hous6 must be my 
home while this charge hangs over my 
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head; they feel that — ^they feel that to 
send me away would be an act of utter 
condemnation. ' ' 

" Can you honestly tell me that Mrs. 
Bradley does not begin to tire of your 
presence?" 

" Oh, well, she may at times be rather 
impatient — ^rather cold, even; but that's 
only on the surface. We are none of us 
quite perfect. Of course I try to give as 
little trouble as possible — ^keep myself to 
myself ; but she could never send me away 
while she has confidence in my character. 
No, no ! impossible ! Heaven would never 
permit that. Then you know Mr. 
Bradley " 

"Mr. Bradley does not govern here," 
interrupted Seton, with marked emphasis. 

** Perhaps in Uttle things," repUed Clara; 
^' but in great matters a man is master of 
his own house ; and I am sure his sense of 
justice " 

"And Basil Bradley — ^that eminently 
good young man ? " 
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"Basil Bradley! I scarcely ever see 
him," answered Clara. " Besides, he's im- 
mersed in business, morning to night." 

" Do you think they contrive to keep him 
away from you?" 

" No, no, no ! absurd ! " 

** That Martha ; that confidential cat, 
Martha ? " . 

"Quite a mistake — quite a mistake, I 
assure you." 

" Then I am mistaken," said Seton, with 
significant gesture. 

" You are indeed mistaken," replied 
Clara. " It's very cruel of you to talk in 
this strain ; " and tears rose in her eyes, for 
deny it as she might, she felt he was telling 
the bitter truth. 

" Cruel ! Heaven forbid 1 " exclaimed 
Seton. " All I desire is to open your eyes 
to the true state of things in this house. 
Prepare yourself; the end will come far 
quicker than you deem. Dr. Manleyis now 
here, in conference with Mr. and Mrs. ^ 
Bradley." 
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" Dr. Mauley here ! they've not sent for 
me ! " she exclaimed, with surprise. 

" Dr. Manl^y is not here on your acconnt, 
but on theirs — ^not for your justification, hut 
for theirs in retaining you here." 

"No, no ! I tell you a thousand times, 
no ! You talk in vain when you try to 
shake my faith in these good, true friends. 
They must be true. My child has been 
taken from me. There must be some mercy 
left on earth. No woman could ever be 
permitted to stand alone against such fear- 
ful odds." 

" Blind yourself with that faith, if you 
will," replied Seton, in ironical voice. 
" Dr. Manley must needs declare in no 
undecided tone his confidence in your cause, 
or you leave this house. Mrs. Bradley will 
send you away, — and then ? " 

" And then I shall be without one friend 
in the world." 

" One friend," urged Seton. 

*' Not one ! Leave me. Captain Seton." 

She turned from him with contempt and 

48 
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scorn, but he felt he was only baffled for 
the time. He knew that Mrs. Bradley was 
doing her best to favour his cause — ^to drive 
Clara Milbum through sheer desperation into 
his arms. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley entered 
the room. The interview with Dr. Manley 
was over ; he was assured it could only 
have one ending, and he retired into the 
garden in full confidence of future victory. 

Clara flew to Mr. Bradley as soon as he 
entered the room. 

*^ You've seen Dr. Manley? Oh! will 
they let me have my child — ^wiU they — 
will they?" she exclaimed, with piteous 
vehemence. 

*' You mustn't excite yourself, my dear," 
said Mr. Bi^adley, kindly. 

**I won't; but Mabel — Mabel," she 
gasped eagerly. 

**We must talk over matters quietly," 
observed Mr. Bradley, evasively. '* My 
dear Mrs. Milburn, Dr. Manley — 

^* Oh, but teU me about Mabel first 

** My dear, I regret to sfl,y that Dr. 
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Manley has not pronounced any opinion 
upon that point." 

'' Bnt that was the point," she cried, in 
agonized voice; "my veiy life-hlood, my 
child!" 

" You see," said Mr. Bradley, " that Dr. 
Mauley only called upon us as an old Mend. 
Mr. Jackson, our family lawyer, will see 
him professionally in a few days " 

"But Mahd — Mabel!" she exclaimed, 
in accents of despair, and hurst into tears. 

"Do oblige me by putting a little 
restraint upon your feelings," said Mrs* 
Bradley. "We can't do impossibihties ; 
we are trying to do the best we can." 

Clara MUbum felt, from the hard, un- 
sympathetic tone of the Toice, that Mrs. 
Bradley had pronounced her condemnation. 
Captain Seton's words were fast coming 
true. 

"I have got to tell you," said Mr. 
Bradley, speaking with great hesitation, 
<< that Dr. Manley considers— or rather that 
he thinks on the whole— or perhaps all 
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things considered — ^that it would, or rather 
might, be better if you were somewhat 
nearer Mr. Jackson's office." 

" Nearer Mr. Jackson's office! " exclaimed 
Clara, almost dumbfounded. 

"Yes, my dear — ^rather nearer," repeated 
Mr. Bradley; "lodgings, you understand." 

"Yes, I understand," replied Clara, in 
faint voice. She sank back in her chair — 
she felt that her condemnation was finally 
pronounced. 

" We shall take every care of her, shan't 
we, Mrs. Bradley?" Mr. Bradley en- 
deavoured to assume a cheerful manner. 

" Certainly, Mr. Bradley ; certainly 1 " 

" We thought of Martha's sister," pursued 
Mr. Bradley, "near Bloomsbury Square. 
Oh, come in, Martha, if that's you." It 
was Martha, and she did come in; it had 
been arranged that she should do so. " You 
say your sister's drawing-room floor is 
disengaged?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You must know, my dear," continued 
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Mr. Bradley, addressing Mrs. Milbum, 
"that Martha's sister was formerly in 
service here." 

" Yes, sir — ^please — ^ten years," exclaimed 
Martha, in dignified tone. " Then married 
from this house : and now she's a respectable 
widow; pays rent and rates regular." 

" It won't seem like being away from us 
altogether," observed Mr. Bradley, in a 
kindly tone ; " wiU it, my dear ? " 

" Oh no, Mr. Bradley ; certainly not ! " 
rephed Clara, shuddering at his words. 

" Martha will go up to town this morn- 
ing," said Mrs. feadley, "and make all 
the arrangements with her sister ; and Mrs. 
Milbum wiU be able to go up in the evening 
in our brougham, affcer it has taken us to 
the Sharps." 

"A very good arrangement I " exclaimed 
Mr. Bradley. "You know, my dear, we 
shall pay for everything." 

" Thank you, Mr. Bradley ; thank you I " 
And sick at heart, scarcely realizing the 
terrible position in which she was placed, 
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Bhe tTimed from him and sank into a 
chair. 

"Well, come/* muttered Mr. Bradley, 
*4t'8 a mercy it's over. Poor thing! she 
takes it in very good part. Manley's wrong ; 
I'm sure he is. I'm a coward — coward! 
Port wine, port wine 1 " and Mr. Bradley 
wiped his eyes and his glasses. He would 
have liked to say some more kind words 
to Mrs. Milbum. He lingered near her, 
but the words stuck in his throat. Basil's 
entrance was a great reliel 

" You never will be in time, my boy ! " 

" I certainly shan't," replied Basil, look- 
ing at a telegram ; " I must go up to town, 
after aU." 

*^No, Basil!" exclaimed Mr. Bradley, 
in a tone of regret. 

"The telegram says *Yes.' I shall do 
what I can to catch the * one o'clock ' from 
Waterloo, and then take a fly over from 
Chertsey. Good morning, Mrs. Milbum. 
I didn't see you for the moment." 

She rose from her chair. " Good mom- 
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ing, Basil ; you must allow me also to say 
good-bye ! ' ' 

" Good-bye? " lie exclaimed, with astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes, I am going to leave you this 
evening." 

" Going to leave us ? " 

" Tm sure it's time for my long visit to 
come to an end," she said, striving to hide 
her anguish with a smile. 

"Nonsense, Mrs. Milbum." 

"It's necessary for me to be in town, 
near the lawyer." 

" Who says that ? " asked Basil. 

" Dr. Manley advises it." 

"Dr. Manley!" exclaimed Basil, with 
warmth. 

" The fact is," said Mr. Bradley, inter- 
vening, " you see, Basil " 

"Yes, father," he rephed, with emphasis, 
"I see; I see!'^ but he said no more, and 
his manner lapsed into its usual phlegmatic 
state. 

"Allow me to thank you," said Clara, 
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addressing Basil, in trembling voice, ** for 
all your attention to me." 

** Don't mention it, Mrs. Milbum," he 
replied, bluntly ; " don't mention it. Well 
then, if it must be so, good-bye ! " He 
shook the hand she offered him, but he 
threw no warmth into his grasp. His 
manner appeared even more than usually 
cold and indifferent ; in fact, just the sort 
of manner Mrs. Milburn was prepared to 
expect — the manner of a hard-headed, 
practical man of business, full of business 
thoughts, starting, as of daily custom, for 
his London work. 

"You'll lose your train, Basil 1" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bradley, catching at any 
excuse to prevent her son from conversing 
with Mrs. Milburn. 

" Time enough, mother 1 " And Basil, 
after a few business remarks to his father, 
went towards the garden. Seton met him 
on the threshold. 

" Settled matters with my uncle ? " in- 
quired Seton. 
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"I've knocked that share mania out of 
his head I " rephed Basil, with a good deal 
of emphasis. 

"A thousand thanks, old boy; and now 
you're off to the birds ? " 

*• No ; to London first ; perhaps the birds 
in the afternoon." 

**One moment, Basil!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradley, following her son to the window. 
" Don't forget my best love to Margaret 
Woodford. I shall write to her to-day, to 
ask her to stay with us next week." ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley stood together 
watching their son as he hurried down the 
garden ; they loved him so much ! they 
were so proud of him ! he was such a good 
young man ! he had never given them a 
single moment's anxiety ! But when Mrs. 
Bradley looked at her son, and thought of 
what women are capable of becoming — 
thought of the many cunning pitfalls which 
fair Uthe hands can dig ! of the nets woven 
in finest mesh by deft white fingers ! then 
her heart misgave her : and in her maternal 
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love and fear, she hated her own sex most 
thoroughly, and she wished, as fervently as 
wished the old ascetics of desert, cave, and 
pillar, — ^that women were utterly uprooted 
from the economy of life. 

Seton passed into the room, and quietly 
approached the chair where Clara Milbum 
was sitting, with head bent over the table, 
and her hands clasped over her face. 

**The end has come," she murmured; 
" not one friend — ^not one I " 
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CHAPTEE II. 



ON THE THRESHOLD. 



The battle that Mr. Bradley fought on that 
first day of September, 1873, was not fought 
in the open country in the sight of men — ^it 
was fought in the recesses, wheresoever they 
have local habitation, of his own conscience 
— so, as far as the outside world was con- 
cerned, there would be no shout of victory 
and no shame of defeat ; but none the less 
in that same conscience of his, would be felt 
the silent thrill of moral triumph, or the 
chill sense of shameful discomfiture. Mr. 
Bradley's battle, the one battle of his life, 
ended in defeat. 

The more he reflected upon all he knew 
of Mrs. Milburn's character, the more he 
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considered the modest, blameless tenor of her 
life since she had resided under his roof, 
the more improbable appeared the charges 
alleged against her by a wicked and vicious 
husband, and consequently the greater the 
justice and duty, of affording her an asylum 
in his fanuly But against this sense of 
Justice a.d duty, was'axrayed the strong 
feeling of expediency — ^it was decidedly 
expedient that she should go. Mrs. Bradley 
had so ruled it, and society supported Mrs. 
Bradley ; could he be fairly called upon to 
draw the sword against his wife and society 
in combination? Then again on religious 
grounds, and Mr. Bradley was not a man to 
ignore religion, in its relations to secular 
conduct, the course of action was very fairly 
clear. Mr. Bradley's theology was mainly 
of a prudential nature; the grand pre- 
cedents for a defiance of the world, in the 
cause of duty and justice, did not appear in 
his mind pertinent to the subject in debate ; 
but it did appear that the right of a wife to 
select the inmates of her house was very 
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conclusively established by the precedent of 
Abraham and Hagar. Besides aU this, he 
might chance to be wrong, and Mrs. Bradley 
right in her estimate of facts, in which case 
the expulsion of Mrs. MUbum would become 
a positive duty to themselves, their son, 
and society ; and then, after aU, putting it 
at the worst, he would remain passive — ^the 
error of action, if error it were, would rest 
on Mrs. Bradley's shoulders, not on his. So 
Mi-. Bradley gave up the fight, struck his 
flag, and surrendered to expediency, and he 
laid the flattering unction of sophistical 
extenuation thick upon his soul ; but none 
the less in his heart of hearts, did he feel 
that Mrs. Milbum was innocent ; and that 
he, John Bradley, Esqxiire, with moneys, 
divers and sundry, at due interest in safe 
and prudent investments, with all the 
esteem and respect of the world — nay, with 
the positive approval of the world in the act 
he was about to permit — ^was nothing better 
than a mere cowardly, contemptible being, 
scarcely worthy of the name of man. 
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Mrs. Bradley's battle, on the other hand, 
might be called a victory ; it was splendid 
and soul-stirring in all the attributes of 
triumph — splendid in self-confidence, splen- 
did in the conviction of a righteous cause ! 
Alas 1 this conviction was only built upon 
prejudice ; anxiety on behalf of BasU ; fear of 
the world ; and that womanly power, which 
has not been entirely denied to men, of con- 
verting false inferences into absolute facts. 
Dr. Mauley's friendly words of caution were 
clear proofs of this woman's guilt — clear 
proofs of the just condemnation of society — 
could anything more be required ? What ! 
a woman of this character an inmate of her 
house ? oh, dire infection ! beyond aU power 
of disinfectants — a woman of this character 
holding daily intercourse with her son! 
striving insidiously, no doubt, to ingratiate 
herself with a young man of total inexpe- 
rience in the wiles of women — a young 
man endowed with a generous and even 
a Quixotic soul! So the inference being 
accepted as an incontrovertible fact, the 
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consequences of the fact accnmulated with 
frightfol rapidity. Mrs. Bradley was ahnost 
panic-stricken with visions of the terrible 
dangers, moral and otherwise, that beset 
her son. Thank Heaven, the woman was 
to leave that very evening ! Mr. Bradley 
had faithfully promised her that much ; and 
she, on her part, had promised a scant and 
grudging courtesy to Mrs. Milbum, for the 
Z Zs »he ™ to remain in the hooBe. 

Thus it was throughout that day with 
husband and wife ; nevertheless, both in Mr. 
Bradley's shameful defeat, and Mrs. Brad- 
ley's delusive victory, lay the seeds of a 
bitter repentance. 

It had been arranged that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley were to spend a friendly evening 
with their neighbours the Sharps : they 
were about to start, when the maid, a young 
girl who had been accustomed to attend on 
Mrs. Milbum, entered the room with a 
request from that lady, that she might be 
permitted to see Mr. and Mrs. Bradley before 
they left for the evening. 
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*' I'll ring for you, Jane," said Mrs. Brad- 
ley ; and Jane left the room. " I suppose 
we must see her ? " 

" You may, Maria ; I won't" 
*^ You needn't speak with such emphasis, 
Mr, Bradley; I really think it would be 
kind. I don't want to appear harsh while 
she remains here.' 

" No ! Hang it, Maria," replied Mr. 
Bradley, with increased emphasis, " I must 
be spared this. I can't face her, and that's 
the truth of it." 
" Nonsense." 

"If I beUeved in Dr. Manley's opinion, 
I'd see her at once ; but I don't believe in 
it. The more I think the matter over, the 
more convinced am I of her innocence." 
" Marvellous incredulity 1 " ^ 
" Be that as it may, with this faith strong 
in me, I have agreed to her being sent 
away, knowing full well that this act in 
the eyes of the world means our condemna- 
tion: that's why I can't see her. I shall 
be in my study, engaged there ; mind, she's 
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not to come to me, I shall be ready when 
yon are ready." 

Mr. Bradley left the room. There was a 
certain point in minor matters, at which he 
was capable of becoming doggedly obstinate, 
and Mrs. Bradley felt that that point had 
been reached. 

Clara Milbnm had nerved herself to make 
one last appeal for mercy — ^nerved herself to 
encomiter once more the cruel words of 
Mrs. Bradley; she had crushed down with 
violent effort the pride of her heart, which 
was counseUiiig her with fierce counsel to 
set Mrs. Bradley at defiance, and repay 
Bcon. ™th scorn A d^eroaL guide, Ld 
she kuew it ; she saw clearly whither such 
counsel tended, and she shuddered at the 
terrible sight. Nay, nay : humility must 
be her friend— long suffering endurance 
must be her counsellor: surely her last 
earnest prayer for countenance and support 
would be crowned with success. 

She entered' the room with beating heart 

and trembling steps. Mrs. Bradley's manner 

49 
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was sadly cold and distant. Could there be 
any hope ? 

" Well, Mrs. Milburn, we were about to 
start, but at your request I have remained 
to see you." 

** But — Mr. Bradley?" she asked, eagerly. 

" He declines seeing you again." 

^' At last he has come to believe in those 

hes ! " 
** I don't say that," replied Mrs. Bradley, 

evasively; "you leave us simply because 

Dr. Manley advises it." 

"I feel I must have been a great burden 
to you," urged Clara; "but if you could 
only know the value of your support to me. 
Every word, every act, acquired a tenfold 
significance — ^mere trifles to an ordinary 
guest, stood to me as vouchers of faith and 
confidence." And then in tones of greater 
vehemence: "I swear to you I am innocent! 
Oh, bear with me a little longer— don't 
send me away until after that trial " 

"Eeally, Mrs. Milburn, I am not ac- 
customed to this excitement." 
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" Oh, Mrs. Bradley, do give me one word 
of kindiiess ! I'm too weak to battle it out 
and defy the world without some support. 
Oh, for one blessed word of confidence ! If 
you could only realize the fearfal position in 
which I stand — cast out of the pale of re- 
spectabmty, no protection, no safeguaxd ; 
the last Mends shunning me as a vile thing; 
nothing to hope from respectable persons but 
contempt and scorn." 

Mrs. Bradley endeavoured to change the 
issue. "You do me great injustice," she 
observed; "I have never despised or scorned 
you. I trust I never despise or scorn any 
one; really, if you keep talking in this 
exaggerated straiQ, my palpitations will 
come on, I know they will; try to be calmer, 
pray." 

Calm iQ the midst of a terrible struggle— 
oh, bitter mockery 1 — ^with one last, despahr- 
ing effort, Clara threw herself at Mrs. 
Bradley's feet. " Say you believe me 
guilty; say you beheve — ^knowing me as 
you do — ^that those monstrous stories are 
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credible, and I will not utter another word 
of importunity. Oh, Mrs. Bradley, yon 
cannot say so — ^you cannot say so! have 
mercy and patience, then, for a little 
longer!" and she clung to Mrs. Bradley 
with fervent grasp. 

Ere this, Mrs. Bradley had never beheld 
human nature in its phase of passion and 
despair, the dark storms of life had never 
clouded her easy, placid existence; she 
did really feel very uncomfortable, and 
rather alarmed. In a weak, sentimental 
manner, she was deeply moved by Clara's 
appeal ; not by its justice, but by her own 
uneasiness of soul. At this critical moment, 
however, the balance was thrown into the 
adverse scale by the return of Martha. 

Martha's presence completely restored 
Mrs. Bradley's moral force. "Here's 
Martha, Mrs. MUbum ; we must hear what 
she's done." 

Clara started to her feet; she felt that 
the presence of that woman sealed her 
doom. 
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" Well, Martha, youVe had a long day ? '* 
said Mrs. Bradley, briskly. 

" Yes, ma'am.'' 

" You've arranged with your sister about 
Mrs. Milbum?" 

" Sister sends her respectful duty to you 
and master — ^there's few things she wouldn't 
do on her knees if you asked her — ^but — " 
and Martha hesitated significantly — "her 
apartments are engaged.'* 

The colour flew into Clara's face, but 
with resolute effort she held her peace. 

" Then what have you done, Martha ? " 

"Me and sister tramped about all day; 
^t last we found just the very place, six 
doors lower down — Mrs. Jenkins's." 

"Your sister knows Mrs. Jenkins?" 
inquired Mrs. Bradley. 

"Oh yes, ma'am; goes to the same 
chapel— if anything she's more prayerful 
than sister — ^but is just now rather short in 
rent and rates." 

"You've taken Mrs. Jenkins's drawing- 
room ? " 
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" Yes, ma'am, by the week." 
"'Mrs. Mnbum will go to town directly 
our brougham returns," said Mrs. Bradley, 
with decision. ** You needn't wait, Martha, 
I'm sure you must be tired." 

Martha left the room, rejoicing in her 
own mind that she had prevented Mrs* 
Milbum from disgracing her sister's house. 

"Oh, Mrs. Bradley 1 is there no hope? 
must I leave this house ? " 

But Clara felt there was no hope; her 
voice had lost its force, and Mrs. Bradley 
was no longer alarmed or disturbed. 

"Everything is arranged, Mrs. Milbum. 
I wish you could have gone to Mrs^ 
Johnson's, but " 

" I am evidently not fit to go there," re- 
plied Clara, reproachfully ; her manner was 
fast changing under the influence of despair. 

" Don't blame me, Mrs. Milbum. You 
see your conduct has closed nearly every 
respectable house against you " 

"Those lies have. You don't beKeve 
them, but you fear them." 
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Mrs. Bradley felt the necessity of an 
xmcompromising Yindication of her own 
conduct. 

" If you will force me to speak out, I do 
believe you are not a fit person to remain 
in this house." 

** Enough, Mrs. Bradley," replied Clara, 
with bitter emphasis; "I am not a fit 
person to remain here. I will detain you 
no longer. Good evening;" and she 
turned firom Mrs. Bradley with proud 
gesture. 

" Well, Mrs. Milbum, really ! Oh, well, 
good evening I I wish you weU," and Mrs. 
Bradley left the room. 

Clara Milbum flung herself upon the sofa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley's brougham drove 
away. It was aU over; the lies had won 
the victory ; the last stronghold was stormed. 
She was cast out to fight the hard fight 
to the end with her own weak hands. " Oh, 
mercifal Heaven I " she cried, " can it be 
permitted ? What ! left to stand alone ? — 
left to face the world's contempt without 
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the faith of one single soul, to cast a ray of 
help and confidence on my failing heart? 
Alone, circled with scorn! Oh, dreary 
hours — dreary days 1 No love to cling to 
for support ; not even that baby face — ^that 
face pure as an angel's — ^that face holy 
with innocence — ^that guardian angel of a 
mother's heart 1 Oh, devihsh iniquity to 
drag her from my arms! Her weakness, 
my strength; her feebleness, my MtHde; 
her smile, my consolation ! No : alone now 
— condemned! " 

Captain Seton stole in cautiously by the 
window entrance. " Clara," he whispered. 

She started up. ^* You here ! " she ex- 
claimed, with indignation. **I told you I 
would not see you again ! " 

" It shaU be for the last time ! " 

"I say, no!" 

" I wiU — ^I must speak ! " he answered. 

"I will not hear you!" She went 
towards the door, but he barred her 
progress. " Let me go. Captain Seton I " 
She drew back from him towards the fire- 
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place. " This is shameM. If you compel 
me^ I'll ring the beU for the servant to show 
you out." 

" One moment, for Heaven's sake ! " he 
exclaimed. 

"Is your love for me," she asked, with 
indignation, "so merciless, that you can 
compromise me in this reckless way ? " 

"No danger is incurred, Clara. I am 
free to come in and out of this house as I 
like. Oh, bear with me now! it shall be 
the last time." 

" Speak, then, for the last time." 

" You were forced into that wicked 
marriage ? " 

" I was.'^ 

" You were engaged to me ? " 

"I was.'' 

" He has cast you off — driven you from 
society — ^traduced your character ! " 

" Why these facts ?" she asked impatiently. 

"Because they prove that the bond is 
broken between you ; they prove the great- 
ness of the wrong — ^the misery and the 
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sorrow. You are alone, cast out. I pray 
you to let me share that misery and that 
sorrow." 

" No— for ever, no ! " she repHed, with 
intense decision. 

** Do I ask for smiles ? I come now when 
the shadow is deepest. I prize tears more 
than smiles. My love is not for sunshine. 
Mark what I will do. I will give aU I 
possess, and give it gladly. I will throw 
up my commission. I will break with 
society ; that society which has treated yon 
with such heartless cruelty. I will bear 
you away from all this misery : happiness in 
a new land 1 " 

" Shame 1 " she exclaimed, scomfaUy. 

" Shame here, which cannot be averted. 
Can I — can any one — save you from this 
misery here in England ? But abroad, un- 
known, we are free; a new land, a new 
life : that life which should have* begun for 
us four years ago — ^that hope to which I 
have been ever true." 

" No," she answered ; " shame in my own 
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bosom, whether the world be ignorant or 
not." 

"If I give up so much gladly, will you 
give np nothing ? " 

" Nothing, Captain Seton ? Why, nothing 

IB all r' 

" I will live — die for you." 

" Not die — only weary," she answered, 
with a derisive smile. 

" Weary ! Oh, Clara, is this just to me ? 
Is my love a thing of yesterday ? This is 
my first love, true from its birth up to now 
— ^true, because it has been tested; true, 
because it counts all that the world can 
give as nothing in the balance. Sacrifice, 
no sacrifice — sacrifice the truest joy I " 

" Cease. I will Hsten no more I " she 
exclaimed, with resolute determination. 

" Think well how the matter stands," he 
urged, vehemently. " My love on the one 
side, the world's cruel scorn on the other. 
Why, if your story cannot convince your 
friends, how shaU it convince a jury? 
Besides, can I wait for a verdict ? I must 
go to India at once, or not go." 
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^'Theii go — go, and leave me, for Heaven's 
sake ! Every word you utter is a disgrace. 
Hushl" she exclaimed, listening, "some 
one comes. Go, I beg and pray, li you 
have any consideration left for me, go — ^go." 

He withdrew into the garden. Martha 
entered with a lamp. 

"Ah, Captain Seton," she murmured, 
"you have spoken for the last time! If 
none are true to me, I will still be true 
to myself. Has the brougham returned? " 
she inquired of Martha. 

" No, ma'am." 

" I am going to my room ; please to send 
Jane up to me." 

" I will attend to anything you want, 
ma'am." 

" I want Jane ! " 

" Please, ma'am, Jane can't come." 

" Why not ? Is she busy ? " 

"I can't give any reasons, ma'am: she 
can't come." Martha scorned to palter 
with the truth. 

"Is this your mistress's order?" asked 
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Clara, with a sickening feeling pervading 
her frame. 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Do you mean to say that the girl is to 
be kept from me ? " 

" Those are my orders, ma'am. I am to 
wait npon you as long as you remain here, 
and not the other servants." 

" Oh, Martha, for Heaven's sake ! " she 
exclaimed, piteously, " this can't be true. 
Am I so horribly wicked, that they are afraid 
of my saying a few parting words to a girl 
who has been kind and attentive to me ? ' ' 

"I can only repeat, ma'am, that I am to 
wait upon you, and no one else. Jane has 
been brought up under missus's own care ; 
if she'd been her own daughter, missus 
couldn't have been more particular about 
her. I'U say that, if I never say another 
word." 

"Enough; I won't detain you any 
longer." But Martha choose to stay, for 
a purpose of her own. 

" If you please, ma'am, I'm only a seryant, 
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and you're a lady ; but I must make bold to 
say one word. There's one thing that 
makes us poor wicked things all equal — 
that's sin, ma'am — sin. You and I are 
both dreadful sinners. Oh, Mrs. Milbum, 
repent — ^repent ! " 

"Silence, Martha! " exclaimed Clara, in 
a voice of anger, "you forget yourself; 
leave the room." 

But Martha did not immediately leave 
the room. She was stubborn by nature; 
her theology was intense, though not com- 
prehensive; its cardinal principle was hatred. 
She had been persistently taught to hate 
sin, and she had included the sitmer in the 
lesson. It was a grand opportunity for the 
vindication of her theology, and she resolved 
to be true to the opportunity. 

"I will do my duty, ma'am; you shan't 
be lost for want of a saving word ; repent, 
while it is yet time — ^repent ! repent I " 

Clara turned away with disgust and in- 
dignation. 

"A proud heart leadeth to destruction,^' 
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Maxtha muttered in audible tones as she 
left the room. ' 

And Martha spoke truly ; the cruel work 
was done. Captain Seton little thought, 
as he skulked behind the bushes, that the 
woman who a few minutes before had 
rejected him with so much scorn and 
indignation, had fallen into his snare. He 
was resolved, indeed, once more to press 
his suit, although the effort seemed hope- 
less. Alas I the pride of Clara MiLbum's 
heart had been evoked at last ! A new and 
desperate spirit animated her soul, declaring 
its inward presence by an outward change, 
which well-nigh transformed her whole 
beiug; the softer outline faded from her 
face, and hard-cut lines of scorn took their 
place ; the eyes lost their veiling of modest 
depression, and gazed with fixed, unabashed 
glance ; the lips were close set, each muscle 
was strung to hardest tension. 

**0h, last drop of degradation!" she 
cried; "nothing spared — ^forced to my lips 
to the bitter dregs — ^no more hope, no more 
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faith! the battle's over! I'm beaten at 
last — ^let the defeat be on their heads." 

Seton stole in from the window entrance. 
She hurried up to him. 

** Once more, Clara, I pray." 

"No need," she cried, taking his hand^ 
" I accept your offer, I go with you." 

He was startled by her words — startled 
by her strange aspect. 

"Oh, happiness!" he murmured; but 
the word mocked him as he spoke it. 

"Not happiness," she answered, scorn- 
folly, as she snatched her hand away from 
him ; " bitterness and shame ! — ^take me for 
that, if you will." 

"I will." 

"Not love! — Hate! hate for the social 
injustice, for the scorn and contempt passed 
on me ; no more meekness and resignation 
— a new heart, a heart of brass. Shame, 
then be it shame ! Guilt, then be it guilt I 
I'm yours now — ^yours! yours!" she 
exclaimed, with fierce emphasis. "What! 
do you shrink at my words ? " 
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And almost involuntarily he did shrink 
away from the woman he had won. 

" Shrink ? " he answered, with a forced 
smile. 

" You do shrink. Oh, I can pardon you ! 
I'm not the Clara Milbum you thought to 
win — gentle, soffc, loving. I tell you another 
nature has sprung up in me— hardness, 
defiance, scorn for scorn — the river is 
crossed at last; respectability may frown 
and shrink on the other side. Do you cara 
for me now ? " 

"If you are changed, I am not," he 
answered, in feeble protest. 

Was this the woman he had sought so 
earnestly to win ? Was this the sweet soft 
triumph of love? He began to repent of 
his victory — sin had lost its rosy hue, and 
was fast becoming prosaic. Half-hearted, 
and dazed and bewildered by her manner, 
he endeavoured, with some forced show of 
ardour, to take her in his arms. She thrust 
liim from her with a shudder of loathing 
and disgust. "No need of a kiss," she 
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cried, " I am degraded enough without that 
seal of shame. Let us go ! " 

*' My boat is at the bottom of the garden," 
he answered. 

"No, Captain Seton," she repKed, with 
withering scorn; "we two leave this house 
openly. Ring the bell." 

"Ring the bell?" he exclaimed, with 
astonishment. 

"Ring the bell," she answered, with 
resolute voice. 

"But everybody " he expostulated. 

"Everybody will know," she replied, 
exulting in his hesitation and dismay. * * I 
mean them to know; you said you would 
share my misery and sorrow, you must 
share my defiance and my scorn. Follow 
me, or leave me, as you will; there's yet 
time. Go back to society, and join the 
rest in spuming me." 

"I follow you," he repUed; and he felt 
that she was in very truth leading him. 

"Don't hghtly choose," she rejoined, in 
scornful tone: "and yet it doesn't much 
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matter : if you do fail me, I shall still have 
one true friend — death. One minute, though, 
before we go. Mrs. Bradley must know all 
ahout this affair. I'U write a few lines to 
her in requital for all the misery she made 
me suffer, whilst I clung to her for protec- 
tion; those smiles of mine which covered 
anguish ; that suhmission which bent to the 
lash of her tongue. Oh, my long-enduring 
hypocrisy, flung away at last — ^plain-speak- 
ing now ! " She went to the writing-table. 

He took her hand in his. "Your hand 
bums, Clara '* 

" My brain as well — ^it's Kke a furnace." 
She wrenched her hand from him. " Quick ! 
a pen — ^now, paper — ^thanks! My hand's 
firm enough, and my words shaU be firm 
too. Bead as I write — ^that's bitter ! " she 
exclaimed. " Plain enough, isn't it ? She'll 
understand that, won't she? Black and 
white — ^no equivocation. Ah, this will cut 
her Pharisaic righteousness to the quick! 
no doubt of shame and guilt now ! " She 
held up the letter, thrusting it in his face. 
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that he might again read it, and see the 
desperate words she had written. 

"Pray make haste," he said, nervously, 
pushing away her hand. 

" No hurry; I must sign my name," she 
replied, with irritating calmness and deUhera- 
tion. 

"Then sign at once. Good heavens, 
that's Basil's voice I " he exclaimed. 

"Is it?" she answered, with affected 
unconcern. 

"I'm sure it is." 

" What does that matter to us ? " 

" But he'll come here ! " 

"Let him come, by all means," she 
repK^d, with provoking caJmness. 

" We must leave before he comes." 

" What ! afraid of a good young man like 
Basil ? " she answered, with taimting voice. 

"This is foUy, Clara; you really must 
consider a Kttle what people wiU say." 

"If I don't fear shame, why should 
you?" she asked, with strong emphasis. 
"Besides," she added, in sarcastic tone. 
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** society will always forgive you when it is 
convenient for you to repent — ^it will never 
forgive me. An envelope, please." 

He impatiently handed her an envelope. 

"Now for the direction, and I shall be 
ready to go.'* 

" Confound it, here he is 1 " exclaimed 
Seton, with evident dismay. "Quick! 
follow me. " He snatched up the letter, and 
hurried into the garden. 

" I will direct this envelope before I stir 
from this chair," she said, with determina- 
tion; and with careful, exact hand she 
wrote — " Mrs. Bradley, Broadmere Villa, 
Twickenham." She had scarcely risen from 
her chair when Basil entered the room. 

This Basil — this good, virtuous, money- 
making young man — ^she felt a thrill of vin- 
dictive pleasure at meeting him once more. 

" Oh, Mrs. Milbum," he exclaimed, " I 
was half afraid I should find you'd gone I " 

*^I am going directly." 

" I'm so glad I've found you ! " 

"I don't think your mother would be 
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equally pleased," she replied in ironical 
tone. 

" Nonsense," he answered, with a plea- 
sant laugh. 

" I beg you to tell her, that you have 
sought me, not that I have sought you ; she 
considers you so good, so excellent, so irre- 
proachable " 

" Bless me, Mrs. Milbum 1 " He, too, 
was struck with the strangeness of her 
face, and the unwonted hardness of her 
voice. 

^* I am so wicked — ^branded with shame — 
an outcast. Don't come near me; my 
influence on a young man would be so very 
pernicious. I should destroy that fair repu- 
tation which hedges you round. Why, 
even to speak to me is to risk your credit 
with society." 

" Who says this? " he asked, indignantly. 

" Your mother." 

" I fear my mother has said some things 
I cannot defend," he answered in a tone of 
regret. 
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" Oh ! your mother was right enough. I 
am wicked — guilty — only worthy of your 
contempt. Look down upon me from your 
pedestal of respectability, and scorn me as 
you will." 

" Eeally, Mrs. Milbum " he expostu- 
lated. 

" Be hard ! " she continued, in sarcastic 
voice. " You have never been tempted ; 
then show no mercy on one who has fallen 
— ^tum away and walk on the other side — 
I am a thing to shun." 

" Pray cease this random talk ! " he ex- 
claimed, earnestly. "I know the past 
must have been very hard to bear." 

"It was very hard," she replied; "no 
matter, that time is past and gone." 

" It is, thank Heaven 1 " His words 
were spoken with marked significance. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked, struck 
by the tone of his voice. 

" I repeat, that time is past and gone. I 
bring blessed news to you ; those calumnies 
and those lies are at an end ! Those vile 
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reptiles which swarmed against you are 
crushed ! " 

" Crushed 1 " she cried, in hewildermeiit- 

" No more reproach,'* he continued ; " no 
more false accusation ; no more fear of that 
wretched Court. You are sdved from aU 
that misery." 

*^ Saved 1 How saved?" 

**Your husband bears testimony to your 
perfect innocence." 

^^ Impossible ! " 

" With his own hand ! " 

" A miracle ! " she exclaimed. 

*'Have faith," he answered. "It was 
not possible that Heaven could permit this 
horrible injustice. I have been with your 
husband all day — ^it was a hard fight. I 
won't speak of him to you ; enough, that I 
have shamed him into truth — ^plucked away 
the lies — ^broken up that vile conspiracy; 
with his own hand he vouches for your per- 
fect innocence ; here's his letter, read it." 
He gave her the letter, and she read it 
dazed and bewHdered. 
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*' All reproach is done away with by that 
letter," he continued. "You are restored 
with foil right and all honour to your old 
position in society. No one can gainsay 
your husband's written words." 

"It cannot l^e true," she answered ; " it 
must be a dream." 

"No dream, Mrs. Milbum — ^written 
words, written words I " 

" What ! innocent ! " she cried. " No 
more reproach — ^no more coldness — ^no more 
scorn — ^no more bitter contempt ! perhaps 
tenderness, perhaps affection, perhaps con- 
fidence and love once more." 

And tears rose in her eyes, and the new 
hardness faded from her face, and the old 
softness returned, and ^ she was her own 
true self once more; and through quick- 
falling tears she declared her gratitude. 

" You have done all this. You, whom I 
despised — you, who seemed to be so cold; 
so distant — scarcely ever uttering a word to 
me. Oh I why did you let me feel all this 
hardness towards you? You, who have 
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been striving for my cause as no one else 
has striven ; you, who have saved me at the 
last." 

"I'm not a fellow to talk much," he 
answered, bluntly. " K I can do a thingi 
I do it — and talk afterwards." 

"Forgive me, Basil." She took his hand. 

« Yes, yes 1 fiddlesticks about forgiveness, 
and all that sort of thing ; " and he turned 
from her in his plain matter-of-fact manner. 

" Innocent," she murmured. " Innocent 
in the sight of the world ! " She heard, or 
thought she heard, a foot-fall in the garden. 
" Merciful Heaven ! he comes ; " and she 
gazed, as one fascinated, into the outer 
darkness. 

" What's the matter ? " inquired Basil. 

" Nothing — nothing." 

" Do you hear any one in the garden ? " 

" Nothing — nothing, I assure you. Oh ! 
not now, not now I " she murmured to her- 
self. " Not dragged back to that perdition 
— ^to that shame 1 not an outcast now 1 " 
In an access of terror she flew to Basil, as 
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if for protection. " I'm not guilty ! " she 
cried, in agonised voice. " Not guilty I If 
I said I was guilty, it wasn't true^ — ^you'll 
believe that." 

'* I know it." 

" But I did say I was gmlty — ^I did say 
I Tvas wicked ; I did say I was branded with 
shame. If any one teUs you that, it's false. 
Oh ! you won't desert me, now, at this last 
moment, you won't desert me ?" 

" Why, you forget your husband's letter ! " 
he answered, in assuring tone. 

" Not that — ^not that. Oh, if any one 
says I'm guilty, you won^t believe it ? " 

" Of course not," he replied indignantly. 
*' I should like to see the man who'd dare 
to say it." 

** You'll promise to uphold me stiQ ? " 

** Oh, Mrs. Mnbum, try to calm yourself. 
After all you've suffered, I don't wonder at 
this revulsion of feeling. Sit down for a 
minute." He led her to a chair. "You 
must try to regard the past as an ugly dream 
— a frightful nightmare — ^nothing more than 
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the product of a dream. All misery and 
sorrow are at an end. I only know of one 
thing for you to do," he added, after a pause. 

"What is it?" she asked. 

" Well, if I may dare to say so — ^forgive." 

" Forgive ? " 

" Forgive my mother. If I have done 
you any service, I ask this as my reward." 

" I do forgive her, from the bottom of my 
heart." 

" Thank you ; '^ — ^he grasped her hand; — 
" thank you, Mrs. Milbum." 

"I can forgive others," she thought to 
herself; " can I ever forgive myseK? " 

"Why, you've never asked me whether 
I saw Mabel to-day?" he observed, in 
cheerful tone. 

Her child ! but his words fell dead upon 
her ears ; for she was Ustening in agonized 
tension for the footfall of that man, who 
held possession of her accursed letter. 

"Mabel? yes, Mabel," she answered, 
mechanically. 

" I did see her; she's as bright as ever." 
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He was talking about her child ; but she 
was trying to solve a terrible doubt : 
" Would that man have mercy on her? — 
would he bury the past in silenee ? — ^would 
he reveal her shame ? " 

** You'll see her very soon, Mrs. Milbum; " 
and Basil marvelled much at the strangeness 
of her manner, 

** Shall I? shall I?" Her ear caught 
sound of a rustle in the shrubbery; she 
started from her chair, and clung, terror- 
stricken, to Basil, ^^f auything is said 
against me," she gasped, ** you won't believe 
it— promise me that " 

*' What, returning to that old story I " he 
said, in a good-natured, half-chiding tone. 
" Nonsense, nonsense. I want you only to 
think about Mabel ; " and he made her 
resume her seat. "I've got another sur- 
prise for you, only you must promise to be 
very cahn." 

" Calm ! Indeed, I'm quite calm." 

" I've done more than bring that letter — 
I've brought Mabel as well." 
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" Brought Mabel ! " she exclaimed, in- 
credulously. 

" She's here, in this very house." 

Her child was in the house — the child 
she had been dying to see ; but what was 
that to her ? That man was waiting for 
her outside. Shame, disgrace, degradation; 
she had chosen them in that past moment of 
temptation. 

** Asleep in Martha's room," he con- 
tinued. ^* You see, I didn't leave my 
work half done," he added in a tone of 
pride. ^^ Come, let's go and see the little 
lady." 

He took Clara's arm in his, and gently 
led her towards the door. She went with 
him a few paces, then she suddenly broke 
away from him. Her business was in that 
room, not at the bedside of her child. 

'* No, I can't go — I can't — ^not just now — 
it's all so fearfully sudden. I'll breathe the 
fresh air for a few minutes." He offered 
her his arm to go into the garden. " No, 
leave me — Cleave me. I'd rather be alone; 
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leave me for a short time ; that's all I ask. 
I shall be myself directly." 

He would have obeyed her, but at that 
moment his father and mother entered the 
room. 

" Clara, my dear," exclaimed Mrs. Brad- 
ley, "we know all about it; Martha's told 
us everything. We couldn't stop at the 
party. Mr. Bradley had a headache." 

"Say we couldn't stop, Maria, because 
we felt somehow we hadn't done what was 
right." 

Basil handed Tom MUbum's letter to his 
father, who read it with anxious attention. 

Mrs. Bradley's repentance was fuU and 
heartfelt. She threw herself at Clara's 
feet, kneeling to her as she sat in the chair. 

" Oh, Clara ! can you fprgive me ? " 

" She has forgiven you, mother," ex- 
claimed Basil. 

"Oh, my poor wronged darling!" con- 
tinued Mrs. Bradley, with tears in her eyes. 
"How can you forgive me all the hard 
things I have said and thought ? I feel so 
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ashamed. Oh, that I should ever have 
listened to those vile stories, and thought 
them true 1 Tell me, if you can, with your 
own lips that you forgive me." 

*' I do, Mrs. Bradley, I do forgive you." 

Mrs. Bradley clasped Clara's hand in 
hers. " Only one thing I ask : prove your 
forgiveness by more than words. Kemain 
with us — ^make this house your home." 

* * What ! remain with you — ^remain here ? ' ' 
exclaimed Clara in tones of wonder. 

** Our honoured guest," said Mr. Bradley, 
putting down Milbum's letter. 

" Don't refuse us, Clara, I beg and pray," 
said Mrs. Bradley, with the greatest warmth. 
" Enable me to repair the past." 

"This as very kind — ^too kind," she 
answered ; and then, with sudden change of 
tone, she started up, agitated and tremb- 
ling. *' No, no — I'm not worthy of this ; 
I'm not indeed." And she involuntarily 
shrank away from Mrs. Bradley. 

" Clara, dear, you say you have forgiven 
me; but these words sound like words of 
reproach." 
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"You can never return to your husband," 
observed Mr. Bradley gravely ; " you must 
be our daughter." 

" Bravo ! ' '* exclaimed Basil. " Then our 
sister, by Jove ! " 

" Yes ; our daughter, our sister," said 
Mrs. Bradley, in kindest tone ; " always 
^th us — always revered as one who has 
passed through the fire of trial and tempta- 
tion scathless." 

Sadder than hard words of scorn and 
insult, fell the loving words of Mrs. Bradley 
on Clara's ear. 

"No, no ! " she murmured, sinking into 
a chair. " You do not know me. I am not 
worthy of your kindness." 

And now most undoubtedly there was the 
sound of some one in the garden. Basil ran. 
up to the window and looked out. 

"Why, it's Seton, I believe. HuUo, 
Seton ! What's the matter, old fellow? " 

"Nothing," answered Seton from the 

outside ; " only my skiffs got aground." 

The terrible moment had arrived. Clara 
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started from her chair, and clung in terror 
to Mrs. Bradley. 

** Oh, let me stay — ^let me stay ! Don't 
send me awayl I'm not reaUy guilty 1 I'm 
not, indeed I'm not I I swear I'm not ! " 

" We know it, my poor child," said Mrs. 
Bradley, soothingly; and she tenderly 
pressed Clara to her heart. " We know it, 
darling — ^be assured of that, l^oor burning 
forehead! Best this throbbing head on 
my bosom. Be calm — ^be at peace. My 
daughter now." 

Seton entered from the garden. 

'^Why, confound it, Seton I" exclaimed 
Basil; "you're always making a muddle 
with that stupid boat." 

Clara broke away from Mrs. Bradley's 
arms: she met Seton face to face on the 
threshold. 

" Oh, Captain Seton ! " she exclaimed, in 
a broken, agitated voice, " everything is 
changed now — changed. My husband has 
declared my innocence — sent back Mabel. 
Everything is altered now. You under- 
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stand — altered. What's passed is passed. 
Tm to remain here — ^not go — ^not go 1 Here^ 
in this house — ^with them — ^with them ! " 

She staggered back exhausted. Basil 
<;aught her in his arms; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley hurried up to her assistance ; Cap- 
tain Seton remained standing by himself on 
the threshold. 
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CHAPTEE in. 



A TERRIBLE PENANCE. 



As a general rale, the instincts of life endure 
longer than the emotions; the feelings are 
fluctuating, but the ininutiaB of everyday 
existence stand firm like little rocks. 
Sorrow and joy, love and hate, transform 
our inward being ; but the great landmarks 
of life, particularly of English family life — 
breakfast and dinner, and the customs 
which envelop them — are invariable. The 
man's soul is greatly altered for better or 
worse ; but the automatic action of putting 
on a pair of boots at a given time, in a 
given locality, stands as a certificate of 
identity. 

One year, its completion being the first 
of September, 1874, had altered everything 
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at Broadmere Villa except its customs. 

The woman, who had been suspected and 

spumed, ruled supreme over all its inmates ; 

she had won her sceptre through a violent 

revulsion of feeling in her favour, and she 

had retained her sceptre and consolidated 

her empire, through her gentleness, and 

sweetness, and loving self-denial, and that 

good sense which springs from a good heart. 

Further than this, her conduct outside 

this household of love had added greatly 

to her reputation ; she had devotedly nursed 

the husband, who had so cruelly maligned 

her character, through a painful illness, 

ending in death, which mercifully closed a 

worthless life. People said that death was 

a good thing for Tom Milbum, indeed the 

very best thing that could possibly have 

happened to him; and a good thing, to 

boot, that his wife should be free henceforth 

from such a husband. 

But Clara Milbum did not desire to be 
free ; freedom was a terrible burden on her 
soul. She shed many bitter tears at her 
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husband's death ; people marvelled much^ 
but misunderstood wholly. Clara Milbum 
knew too well what her freedom meant ;^ 
she knew, though Basil Bradley had never 
uttered one word, or given one faintest sign 
of feeling, that he loved and worshipped 
her; she knew that a heart of gold lay 
hidden under a phlegmatic, matter-of-fact,, 
everyday business existence ; she knew that 
in course of time he would assuredly make 
her an oflfer. Oh! that letter, which she 
had written in her mad despair I The letter 
was an enduring testimony of her shame^ 
and it lay in the hands of Captain Seton. 
Yet she had not fallen; Basil had saved 
her, pure and spotless, on that terrible 
evening 1 What matter then, that letter, 
if Basil loved her so deeply? It mattered,, 
because she was true and noble ; it mattered, 
because she felt she was unworthy of Basil's 
chivalrous love and admiration; it mattered, 
because it was not in the power of her 
nature to deceive, in one iota, the man she 
loved. 
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The sense of a larger charity had fallen 
npon Mr. and Mrs. Bradley. They had 
indeed, be it said to their credit, never erred 
ivith respect to the smaller charities of life — 
subscription lists, to wit; nourishing soup, 
sago, and a stout fruity port. But they did 
bitterly repent, that through abject fear of 
the world, and not from inward conviction, 
they had deserted such a woman as Clara 
Milbum ; and if not in sackcloth and ashes, 
at least in devoted love and tenderness, did 
they signify their entire repentance. As 
for Martha, staunch as she had been to her 
own school of theology, she gave up Little 
Bethel and took to the Church of England ; 
and this wholly without solicitation, but 
simply out of blind love and admiration for 
Mrs. Milbum, whose very footsteps she 
worshipped. Indeed, she would probably 
have become a Mahomedan, a Jew, or even 
a Eomanist — ^which would have been a far 
more difficult act of apostasy — ^had Mrs. 
Milbum belonged to either of those faiths. 

But amidst all this change of opinion and 
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feeling, the breakfast-table stood as firm as 
a rock on this first day of September, 1874. 
The silver tea-kettle hissed and bubbled as, 
by stroke of the clock, Mr. Bradley poured 
the boiling water on the tea; the man- 
servant, by long . enduring custom, ex- 
tingois^ea the "pirit-kmp a^d left the 
room, returning in due course, by the law 
of the same custom, with hot toast, kidneys, 
and the other addenda of an excellent 
breakfast-table; as between Mr. Bradley 
and the man-servant, the breakfast-table 
had become an absolute solemnity through 
prescriptive custom. If customs endure 
longer than feelings, the loss of customs is 
in most cases more painful than the loss of 
individuals : the man-servant loved and 
respected his master; but if Mr. Bradley 
had died, the recollection of that tea-kettle, 
with a toast-rack in sequence, would have 
been the immortelle consecrated to his 
memory in that man-servant's faithful heart. 
As of yore, the gun-case had been placed 
on the small Ubrary-table ; and, after making 
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tea, Mr. Bradley flew to that much-loved 
object. He took out the barrel and fidgeted 
with it in the most loviug manner ; pohshing 
the outside tenderly with his silk pocket- 
handkerchief, viewing the inside telescopic- 
ally, and revelling in the inward sheen of 
the bright spotless steel. On this first of 
September, Mr. Bradley was gleeful and not 
desponding; once more his boots were to 
crunch among the delightful turnips, once 
more he was to behold his much-loved birds. 
And yet, withal, his glee was clouded with 
a sense of wrong — a chill, as it were, in 
the ruby of '34. Mrs. Bradley frowned 
upon the expedition, although Basil had 
trained the cob to staud as firm as a four- 
post bed under fire; but undoubtedly the 
solicitude of women is one of the sorest 
afiSictions of mankind. 

" Where the deuce was Basil ? By Jove, 
they ought to be starting ! " 

Martha entered with Basil's bag, and 
placed it by the side of the gun-case. She 
had done exactly the same thing for years. 
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"Where's Mr. Basil, Martha? we shall 
be late." 

" Master Basil is talking to missus in her 
dressing-room," rejoined Martha; and time, 
which had altered so many things, had 
failed to alter "Master" Basil into "Mister." 

The fear of being late caused Mr. Bradley 
to be irritable and fidgety; but Martha, 
entirely siding with her mistress, did not 
sympathise with her master's love of sport ; 
she was possessed, moreover, by an interest 
of her own — an interest of absorbing 
moment. 

" If you please, sir," she said, with tears 
in her eyes, " Mrs. Milburn has just made 
this for me ; " and she held up a white 
worsted cloud for Mr. Bradley's inspection. 

" For you, Martha! " exclaimed Mr. Brad- 
ley, greatly bored. 

"For the rheumatics, sir; she's always 
doing something kind by me. I think she 
does it because I was so unkind to her ; 
she's the best and kindest woman that ever 
Hved." 
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** I never said she wasn't, Maxtha," replied 
Mr. Bradley, peevishly. 

" Please, sir, I never can help speaking my 
mind when anybody mentions her name." 

" I didn't mention her name, Martha. I 
never do mention her name on principle,'^ 
rejoined Mr. Bradley. 

But the flood-gates of Martha's admira- 
tion were not to be closed. 

'* She forgave me all my wicked words, 
sweet dear; and she's taught me to be 
merciful and humble-minded, instead of 
being froward aud stiff-necked. I don't 
mean the rheumatics, sir. She's an angel, 
if ever a woman was an angel." 

"Experience answers the query in the 
negative," repKed Mr. Bradley, with an 
inward chuckle, " so the assertion falls. 
Go and find Mr. Basil directly." 

Martha obeyed, leaving the room with 
tears in her eyes. This exhibition of 
Martha's feelings, portended the advent of 
some great event, whereof Mr. Bradley was 
in utter ignorance. 
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** Dear, dear I " he exclaimed with some 
irritation, "what a comfortable place this 
world might be, if it wasn't for the good 
people in it ! Goodness is so infernally 
aggressive. Just leave evil alone, and it 
won't scratch; but goodness is for ever 
showing its claws. Clara's Milbum's good- 
ness has become a perfect nuisance. My 
wife, Martha, aU the maids, worship her. 
Hang me if the admiration of women isn't 
more virulent than their antipathies ! Why 
don't Basil come ? Egad ! if keenness for 
«port goes for anything, I'm a younger man 
than my own son." 

At last Basil and Mrs. Bradley entered 
the breaMast-room ; but, lack-a-day, this 
was not the joy of a sportsman on the first 
of September. Basil seemed strangely 
nervous and distracted. 

" Come, my boy," exclaimed Mr. Bradley, 
with impatience, " get ahead with your 
breakfast; here, this pie's the stuff for 
straight shooting, — ^ballast for the mind." 

Mr. Bradley helped his son hberally; 
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but, plague upon it, it was too haxd that 
Mrs. Bradley should throw cold water upon 
Ms happiness by her unsympathetic naanner. 

** Hang it, Maria; it's no use your looking 
so glum. I mean to go. The cob was sent 
over last night ; and I won't be stopped, 
that's flat!" 

"You won't be stopped by me," replied 
Mrs. Bradley, "I know that well enough. 
When men are bent on doing fooUsh things, 
it's no use for women to speak." 

"But they <?o speak all the same," 
retorted Mr. Bradley. " Hang it, Basil ! " 
he exclaimed with dismay; "don't sit up 
eating dry toast! you won't make your 
double shots on that sort of diet." 

" All right, father," repKed Basil, making 
an attempt on the pie. 

"It's not all right," exclaimed Mr. Brad- 
ley, ruefully. 

" How you do keep on bothering," inter- 
posed Mrs. Bradley. " Let Basil eat what 
he likes, can't you ? " 

" Bless me ! " retorted Mr. Bradley ; 
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^* you're always wanting to stuff the things 
down the boy's throat. Perhaps it's that 
infernal money market that worries him. 
I'll read the money article to you, Basil, 
while you eat; a quiet mind's the best 
trencherman;" and Mr. Bradley took up 
the Times. 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs, Bradley; 
"Basil dont want to be bothered about 
money articles." 

" If he don't make a good breakfast his 
shooting's done for," expostulated Mr. Brad- 
ley. " I know what sport is ; nothing like 
it for making a man's heart beat, and 
sending his pulse to the deuce." 

" Nothing, father? " rejoined Sasil, with 
a significant smUe at Mrs. Bradley. 

"No, my boy," rephed Mr. Bradley, 
seriously. " I've lived to my time of life— 
and I'm not a young man, remember — and 
I repeat, there's nothing like sport." 

" Well, really," observed Mrs. Bradley, 
"I believe men are sometimes in love." 

" That's true, as far as it goes," rejoined 
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Mr. Bradley : " but from what I feel at this, 
moment about sport, and what I remember 
about love, I maintain that sport is the 
worst thing in the world to set a man's 
heart beating; but mind you, Basil, whether 
it's sport or love, there's one maxim, eat 
a good breakfast, or you'll miss bird or 
woman — ^it don't matter which — ^by Jove, 
yon will ! " 

" I'll do my best with the breakfast,'* 
.u^ered B«D. with every derire to h«mo» 
his father. 

" Good boy ! at it like a true sportsman — 
a slice of that ham ! " and Mr. Bradley 
seized the carving-knife with zealous pur- 
pose. 

Alas, for Basil's breakfast ! Martha 
passed the window, and unperceived by 
Mr. Bradley, gave a significant nod to her 
mistress. 

" Here's Martha, Basil," whispered Mrs. 
Bradley to her son. 

Basil started up, and hurried into the 
garden. 
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"What the deuce is the matter now?" 
exclaimed Mr. Bradley, utterly perplexed. 

" Dear me, can't you understand ? " 
answered Mrs. Bradley, with a provoking 
smUe of superiority. 

" No, I can't," retorted Mr. Bradley 
doggedly. 

" It's as plain as a pikestaff," rejoined 
Mrs. Bradley. 

"But I don't see the pikestaff." 

" Once for all, then — Basil 's in love ! " 

"Is he?" exclaimed Mr. Bradley, with 
intense surprise. 

"Is he?", echoed Mrs. Bradley, in that 
peculiar tone of long-suffering contempt 
with which women, and especially wives, 
address the stupidity of men and husbands. 
" Once for all, he is ! " 

"Not Clara Milburn, surely?" inquired 
Mr. Bradley, groping about in the darkness 
of his mind. 

" Desperately," rejoined Mrs. Bradley. 
" Why, dear me, what have you been doing 
with your eyes all this time ? " 
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**Eyes!" retorted Mr. Bradley, greatly 
nettled by his wife's manner. "Why, for 
anything I conld see, she's been as cold and 
indijBFerent towards him as he's been cold 
and indifferent towards her." 

" Bless the man ! " exclaimed Mrs. Brad- 
ley, ahnost bursting with the force of 
ineffable contempt. " That's love ! " 

" Then it shows how much I must have 
forgotten," repKed Mr. Bradley, with a 
dawning sense of humility. 

"Do you suppose," continued Mrs. 
Bradley, with increased tone of superiority, 
"that Clara Milbum is the sort of woman 
to court a man ? Besides, her hand has 
only been free these eight months. De- 
cency, Mr. Bradley, if you please." 

"But BasU," interposed Mr. Bradley, 
" why the deuce should he show so much 
indifference ? " 

"Diffidence, not indifference," replied 

Mrs. Bradley, with condescending pity. 

"Is Basil the sort of young man to press 

his suit at such a period ? " 

62 
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" Then why does he ? " inquired Mr. 
Bra^ey, with increased perplexity. 

"Bless me, Mr. Bradley, you'll forget 
your alphabet next ! " Mrs. Bradley abso- 
lutely revelled in her sense of superiority. 
"I declare I must explain everything. 
Hasn't Mark Seton returned most unex- 
pectedly from India? Hasn't Mark Seton 
been heard to boast that he's as good as 
engaged to Clara ? " 

" Has he ? " exclaimed Mr. Bradley, 
with indignation. "Impertinent dog ! that 
fellow marry our Clara ? No ; hang him ! 
Why, old Seton is deucedly angry about his 
coming home. There's a screw loose in 
money matters. Old Seton has been con- 
sulting Basil ; something queer, I'm a&aid, 
thougfi Basil's lips are closed." 

"One thing is quite evident," observed 
Mrs. Bradley ; " Seton came home as soon 
as he heard that Clara had been left that 
fortune. You know he's seen her fre- 
quently, and he's written to her as well. 
Martha hears that he has positively made a 
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special appointment to see her this morn- 
ing. I've told Basil, if he loves Clara, that 
he ought to speak out at once : it's a duty 
he owes to himself and to her. Poor boy, 
he's so dreadfully nervous ! and just to think 
I cotddn't stop you from worrying him at 
breakfast. Martha was to tell us as soon as 
Clara returned from her morning walk with 
Mabel. You'll like Clara to be Basil's 
wife ? " added Mrs. Bradley after a pause. 

" That I should," exclaimed Mr. Bradley, 
with enthusiasm ; " the very wife for Basil. 
But will she accept him ? " 

" Not a doubt, if I can read a woman's 
heart." 

" And you won't mind losing your son ? " 

" Not to such a woman as Clara. Be- 
sides, they won't Uve far off," repUed Mrs. 
Bradley, with tears in her eyes. " Do you 
know, I was thinking of that house of the 
Wilsons, at Teddington. Such a lovely 
garden ! such a beautiful drawing-room I 
such a sweet boudoir for Clara ! " 

Mrs. Bradley was deKghted with the 
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bright vision of wedded happiness which 
quickly rose before her eyes. As for Mr. 
Bradley, Nature had not intended him to 
soar amid the empyrean of love. She had 
denied him those pinions of the soul and 
other needful appHances, but in matters 
concrete she had endowed him liberally; 
in matters of house property and house 
value, she had rendered him pre-eminently 
great, indeed, oracular, which was a clear 
proof of his greatness. 

He hummed and hawed with cautious 
deliberation . * ' Good, substantial-looking 
house, no doubt, but how about the 
drainage ? " 

Mrs. Bradley was silent. 

" How about the drainage ? " he repeated, 
solemnly. 

Mrs. Bradley was vanquished. 

^^ She'll make him a good wife, I know 
she will ; " and Mrs. Bradley burst into 
tears. 

But Mr. Bradley had regained his 
supremacy. "Before everything else," he 
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added, with increased solemnity, " we must 
think about the drainage." 

Alas, as well for the empyrean, as the 
concrete! the fabrics respectively of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradley's creation, were destined 
to' be rudely destroyed. Clara Milbum had 
refused Basil's oflFer. 

Basil entered the room with a feverish 
flush deep set in his cheeks. 

"Come on, father, let's go;" and with 
trembling hands he took up the gun. 

*^But, Basil " inquired Mr. and Mrs. 

Bradley, with almost breathless anxiety. 

" Eefased ! " answered Basil. 

** Kefused! " echoed Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, 
in blank amazement. 

" There's an end of it ! " exclaimed Basil, 
in agitated voice; and he replaced the 
barrel in the case. 

"But, Basil " expostulated Mrs. 

Bradley. 

"I can't talk about it, mother. Come, 
let's be off; it's very late." 

" You won't go now, my boy, will you ? " 
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inquired Mr. Bradley, with some astonish- 
ment. 

" Not go ? of course I shall 1 it's no use 
making a fuss about these things." 

**Let me speak to her, Basil," said Mrs. 
Bradley, with tears in her eyes. 

"No, no, mother " 

"Let your mother speak to her, Basil," 
reiterated Mr. Bradley. "You wouldn't 
eat your breakfast. I said you'd miss your 
bird," he added, mournfully. 

"It's no use, mother," replied Basil, 
decisively. "Do you think I'd have lost 
her for want of words." He wished to be 
a stoic ; he wished to endure his agony in 
Bileno. ; he ™hed to hide it from eLy 
Kving soul ; but his feelings forced him to 
speak. He pushed the gun-case from him 
and threw himseK into a chair. " It's what 
I've always felt," he murmured; "she's 
too good for me, a thousand times too good. 
I've seen a change in her conduct ever 
since that fortune was left her. Money 
wouldn't alter her character. There's some- 
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tiling — I can't make it out. I shouldn't 
mind if she were going to marry some man 
really worthy of her; but hang it, if she 
throws herself away on that fellow Seton, 
it's deuced hard to bear. I mustn't make 
an ass of myself," he added, striving to 
crush down his feelings. 

"Does she refer to Seton?" inquired 
Mrs. Bradley. 

"No, no; it's what he's said to me," 
replied Basil; "that he has a claim upon 
her hand." 

"It can't be the old engagement," 
observed Mrs. Bradley. 

" I can't teU," answered Basil, in painful 
perplexity; and then he started up in the 
utmost agitation. "By Heaven, she must 
not marry Captain Seton! I was never 
placed in such a painM position in my 
whole life; my lips are tied and bound. 
Don't let her marry Seton, mother!" he 
exclaimed with vehemence. " If you have 
any influence over her, try to stop that; 
beg and pray of her; promise me." 
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" Trust me to do my best, Basil," replied 
Mrs. Bradley, with deep solicitude. 

"Don't say one word about me," he 
added, clasping his mother's hand; "that 
affair's settled and done, once for all. She's 
refused me, and that's the end of it. I 
shall be all right by the end of the day; 
a good tramp through the tumips'U put 
any man to rights. I'll bet I don't miss 
a bird after luncheon 1 Sport's the thing, 
father, after all. Come along, we shall be 
awfully late;" and, seizing the gun-case, 
he hurried off into the garden. 

"This is a bad business!" exclaimed 
Mr. Bradley, in desponding tone. " What's 
to be done?" 

"Go, by all means; anything to get 
Basil out of the way. I'll promise to set 
the matter to-rights, if I'm only left alone," 
replied Mrs. Bradley with confidence. 

" I never felt so unhappy in all my life," 
continued Mr. Bradley, wiping his eyes. 
"Hang the birds! it's no use trying to 
shoot with a heavy heart. I shall stop at 
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liome. I ought never to have wished to 
go," he added, with seK-reproach. 

"Bless the man!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradley, greatly irritated by her husband's 
-suggestion. "Don't make a noodle of 
yourself, pray." 

'* I can't help feehng for that poor boy ; " 
•and Mr. Bradley wiped his glasses with 
fervour. 

"You're aUve and well at your age," 
retorted Mrs. Bradley, "and I beheve I 
refased your hand once upon a time." 

"Did you?" he exclaimed, with mild 
surprise; and then, after some reflection, 
he added, " Dear me ! I recollect there was 
♦something of the sort. I suppose, though, 
one feels more for one's children, for I never 
remember feeling about myseK as I feel 
now about Basil." 

"You declared you should die, and a 
pack of stuff!" exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, 
in a somewhat injured tone. 

" Bless me ! is it possible ? " he answered, 
in a perfectly unconcerned manner. "Well, 
my dear, if you wish me to go, of course." 



1 
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"I wish to be left alone with Clara all 
day. When you return, it will be all right ; 
that I promise." 

" Take care you keep your promise, 
Maria. I never felt so dismal in all my 
life." And with a heavy heart Mr. Bradley 
followed his son. 

Mrs. Bradley quietly revolved the situa- 
tion in her mind. " Basil has made some 
stupid muddle, I'll be bound. Men ought 
never to make offers ; they are too clumsy 
for such delicate work. Ten to one they 
manage to frighten a woman out of her 
wits, She don't know whether she's saying 
*yes' or ^no'; and when *no' 's shpped out 
through inadvertence, she sticks to it out 
of a stupid feeling of self-respect, though 
she's dying to say * yes ' all the time." 
Mrs. Bradley entertained no misgivings as 
to ultimate victory. 

The interest which Martha took in Basil's 
offer was not one iota less than the interest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley. She could not 
endure the strain upon her curiosity: on 
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the departure of Mr. Bradley, she entered 
the breakfast-room suddenly and without 
due pretext, and immediately burst into a 
flood of tears. 

" What's the matter, Martha ? " exclaimed 
Mrs, Bradley, greatly astonished, 

"I do love Master Basil so," sobbed 
Martha ; « it's very presninmg, I know it 
is, but, please, ma'am, is it aU right ? " 

** All in good time, Martha," replied Mrs- 
Bradley, in a tone of reproof. 

" I was afraid there was something wrong 
by Master Basil's manner when he started." 

" All in good time, I repeat, Martha." 

" She never could be so cruel as to re- 
fuse Master Basil," murmured Martha ; 
and with fresh tears and scant comfort, 
she retired to meditate upon the mystery 
of love. 

As on the previous first of September, so 
on this present first of September, Clara Mil- 
bum entered that breakfast-room with sad 
feelings ; but their source was entirely 
changed. The two women who had wanted 
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to expel her with ignominy were ready to 
fall on their knees to beg her to remain — 
to become the wife of the yoimg man they 
had striven to shield from her pernicious 
influence. 

" Mrs. Bradley, I want to speak to you. 

I suppose Basil has told you " and 

Clara burst into tears. "It is necessary 
for me to leave this house." 

'*I hope not, my love," replied Mrs. 
Bradley, cheerfully. 

** Of course, I cannot remain here now," 
urged Clara. 

** We'U decide that presently, my dear." 

" After having refused your son ! " 

"I refused Mr. Bradley — ^twice, I think 
— ^but I am Mrs. Bradley, nevertheless." 

**I can never be Basil's wife — ^never," 
answered Clara, with all the firmness she 
could command. 

"Take my word for it," replied Mrs. 
Bradley, smiling, and with thorough con- 
fidence in easy victory. "A woman's 
* never ' is not nearly so strong as a man's 
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love. Basil's love for you is very strong. 
I am his mother. I know it." 

"He must marry some young girl!'* 
exclaimed Clara, fervently; " a bright, fresh 
spirit UBtoTiched by sorrow; a heart which 
loves for the first time in its] love for him ; 
not a heart like mine, worn with anguish 
and misery. I am too old to marry Basil! " 

" Nonsense, my love," answered Mrs. 
Bradley, with a pleasant laugh; "you're 
just the same age.'/ 

" In years, maybe ; not in feelings." 

"Believe me," continued Mrs. Bradley, 
seriously, "Basil's feeling towards you is 
no light fancy — ^the influence of a pretty 
face and fasciuatiug manners ; you are the 
idol of his devotion — ^the embodiment of 
that high standard he has formed of 
woman." 

"K he only knew me as I am," she 
answered, with a shudder. 

" Trust aU that to BasH." 

"And let him discover the truth when 
I am his wife ? No, Mrs. Bradley." 
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"Doubt yourself, if you will," rejoined 
Mrs. Bradley, with emphasis, "but trust 
in him — ^trust in us. Pardon me for a 
moment, if I revert to the past. You 
iiame to this house a fugitive from lies 
and calumny — ^no woman could ever have 
been thrust into lower depths of contempt 
— and now there is no measure to the 
esteem and love we bear towards you. I 
once spoke very cruel words ; I have striven 
to atone for them, have I not ? " 

"You have, dear Mrs. Bradley, you 
have;" and Clara pressed Mrs. Bradley's 
hand to her lips. 

"And now I ask you to be his wife," 
continued Mrs. Bradley, in agitated voice. 
"I, his mother, ask you. Think what I 
ask ! " she exclaimed fervently, and with 
tears in her eyes. " Oh, Clara, this world 
is very wicked 1 this life of ours is hedged 
round with all sorts of evil. I ask you to 
take the burden from my hands ; to be the 
guardian angel of his hfe ; to guide him as 
only a true, good woman can guide, and 
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save a young man amid all these sore 
temptations. I confide his happiness and 
his welfare into your keeping. Can a 
woman give a greater token of her con- 
fidence and esteem ? " 

Surely this appeal must win the victory. 
But, to Mrs. Bradley's amazement and dis- 
may, there was no response. 

" Speak to me, Clara dear, speak to me!" 
" I dare not accept this trust," answered 
Clara, with averted face. 

" You are worthy of it, as he is worthy of 
you ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bradley. 

**No, no," she murmured, with painful 
utterance. " I dare not." 

Mrs. Bradley's confidence and self-posses- 
sion had well-nigh deserted her; one last 
chance remained, and she eagerly snatched 
at it. 

"Clara, dear, is gratitude nothing? 
Think how his faith in you never faltered ; 
how in his eyes, all through that wretched 
time, your character stood as high then as 
it does now ; think how he forced that letter 
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from your husband — ^how he brought Mabel 
back to you! " 

" How he saved me that night ! " she 
murmured to herself, with a pang of despair. 

" In face of all this, can you tell me you 
don't love him ? " 

"Oh, Mrs. Bradley, don't press me in 
this terrible way ! I am bound to another. '> 

" Bound ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, with 
aflfected astonishment. " Impossible ! " 

"Irrevocably," murmured Clara. "Cap- 
tain Seton ! " 

" Is Captain Seton to be compared with 
Basil?" asked Mrs. Bradley, in a tone of 
contempt. 

" I am bound to Captain Seton." 

"You must not marry this man, Clara; 
he is not worthy of you; his conduct has 
not been what it ought to be in money 
matters. Break with him at once — ^it is 
your duty to yourself — ^your child." 

"I cannot!" 

<* Think well what you are doing," said 
Mrs. Bradley, by way of one last passionate 
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appeal, "You'll leave us! We, who love 
you so deeply! Basil, whose heart and 
soul are bound up in you ! Have mercy on 
him — it will cast a blight over his future 
life! Oh, Clara, it ought to be a great 
happiness for a woman to be loved and 
revered as he loves you! Say the word, 
my darling, that one word which will make 
us aU so happy — our daughter — ^his wife ! " 

"If I dared — ^if I dared!" exclaimed 
Clara, starting up. " For mercy's sake, Mrs. 
Bradley, don't press me any more; I can 
never be Basil's wife." And Mrs. Bradley 
felt that she was utterly vanquished. 

Nevertheless, the battle was not over; 
the lover had returned to renew the combat. 
Basil had indeed started with his father; 
but after driving about a mile, he had 
turned the horse's head for home. He 
stood awhile at the window, watching his 
mother and Clara, but imperceived by them. 
Presently Martha entered the room, with 
a gloomy face and tearful eyes. 

"Please, ma'am, Captain Seton's com- 

53 
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pliments, and lie would be glad to see Mrs. 
Milbum." 

^'Let me see him, Clara!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Bradley. "Commission me to speak 
for you." 

Would she had been free to do this 1 but, 
alas! there was no escape, no refuge. 
Basil's faithy which had saved her on that 
fatal evening, was powerless to save her 
now. "No, no, Mrs. Bradley," she an- 
swered, " I must see Captain Seton." 

"Please, ma'am," exclaimed Martha, 
addressing Mrs. Milbum in a voice half 
inaudible with emotion, "let Missus see 
him, do ! " 

Basil had overheard Martha's announce- 
ment, and he entered the room. He did 
not heed their surprise, and he spoke in the 
hard, articulate tone of intense effort. 

" Let Captain Seton wait. Mrs. Milbum 
will see him presently. Go, Martha," and 
Martha left the room. "I've come back," 
he continued. "I'd left something unsaid 
— I must say it now. Leave us, mother. 
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I'll ring — ^I shan't be long — ^and then 
Captain Seton can come." Half awed by 
her son's manner, Mrs. Bradley left the 
lovers together. 

As soon as they were alone, Basil 
addressed Clara in the same painfiil tone. 
Notwithstanding all his efforts at seK- 
control, she conld see how his whole frame 
trembled with emotion; but it was her 
punishment to be forced to torture the man 
she loved. 

^. "You've said *no'to my prayer, Clara; 
but I didn't tell- you everything. There 
was one thing I never meant you to know — 
had you said * yes ' to me, you never would 
have known it — ^but my love for you is so 
deep, that I dare not omit anything which 
may turn the scale in my favour. Oh, 
Clara 1" he exclaimed passionately, "you 
must be mine. Weigh us fairly in the scale, 
and then say if he has acted a better part 
towards you than I have — ^that he is more 
worthy of the reward than I am." 

" My gratitude for aU you have done for 
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me can never be too great.'* But it racked 
her soul that when he asked for love she 
could only give him gratitude- 

"Not gratitude," he answered, vehe- 
mently, " love — ^my love, which splrings from 
admiration and esteem — ^my love, which is 
worship, if ever saint were worshipped. Oh, 
Clara ! I behoved in you then, as the world 
believes in you now. I asked for no proof, 
I held only by my faith. That first of 
September, last year, I brought you the 
letter which saved you from being sent 
away from this house." 

"You did," she answered, in a low, 
trembling voice. 

" And I brought back Mabel. I told you 
I had had a long argument with Tom 
MUbum." 

"You did! — that you had at last con- 
vinced him of my innocence." 

"I did say that," he answered, "but it 
wasn't the truth ! " 

" Not the truth 1 " she exclaimed, with 
surprise, " why, it was his letter ! " 
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"Yes, his own hand," he rejoined in a 
tone of sarcasm — " * written words 1 ' I did 
try to shame the truth out of him, that's 
true enough; but he only laughed at me, 
drove me half mad with his cursed insinua- 
tions, stung me to the quick with &esh lies 
against you. I left him, but he hadn't 
shaken my belief. ' ' . 

" Stil he wrote that letter," she urged. 

** I went to that woman," he replied, in 
deUberate voice, " and I bribed her with 
money to make him write it — ^bribed him 
with money to let me bring Mabel back to 
you. I had made money that morning in a 
lucky speculation — ^no matter the sum — 
they had it." 

"What!" she cried, in utter bewilder- 
ment, " yov, behoved in me, though he still 
persisted in that shameful accusation ? " 

"Innocent or guilty from his lying hps 
would have made no difference." 

" Then your faith was all that saved me 
on that said evening ? " 

"It was," he answered proudly. 
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**And that faith," ahe continued, "was 
not converted into assurance until his 
solemn death-bed declaration ? " 

" It was not 1 Oh, Clara 1 have I not 
deserved your love ? *' 

" You have ! " she answered passionately 
—the words flew to her lips — '* would it 
were mine to bestow/' 

" It is — one word." 

" I dare not utter that word." 

"Have mercy," he cried; "don't trifle 
with me, I can scarcely bear myself; " the 
tears were full in his eyes, and he knelt to 
her as she sat with face averted from him 
and hands hard clasped ; and with broken 
sentences he urged his prayer. 

" Oh, Clara 1 if you are my wife, a vista 
opens of brightest happiness, every joy of 
existence bears a tenfold charm ; if you are 
not my wife, everything fades away, dark, 
unprofitable ; life without a joy — ^be that 
sunshine of my life," 

She made no answer to his words. * 

" Oh, Clara 1 " he cried, in utter des- 
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peration, " can you say you do not love 
me ? " 

Could she say she did not love him ? this 
man who had pawned a he on his faith in 
her honour — ^this man who had worshipped 
her with all the chivalry of ancient knight- 
hood. 

"I do love you, Basil." As she spoke the 
words she rose from her chair, and started 
from him as she had started from Seton on 
that fatal evening. 

No need to start : those words she had 
spoken were in themselves enough for 
Basfl, nay, too much for him to endure, too 
much for his heaxt wrought to such a pitch 
of painful tension. " Thank God 1 " he 
muttered ; and though he was a true man, 
brave and manly with the best, he burst 
into tears. 

How proud she could have felt of this 
power she held over the man she loved I^- 
but pride was only anguish now — she flew 
to his side. 
- "No, no, Basil!*' she exclaimed, in a 
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voice of anxious expostulation ; *' I do love 
you, that's all I am able to say ; wait till 
you have heard everything. I can never be 
your wife." 

" What do you mean ? don't torture me," 
he answered in a piteous voice. 

" It's my fault," she rejoined, in broken 
sentences; "I've prayed that you might 
not love me, I have striven to be cold 
towards you, and all the while my heart 
was burning with love. I ought to have 
left this house, but I was too weak for that ; 
my love kept me spell-bound here/' 

**For God's sake, what does all this 
mean ? " he exclaimed in well-nigh savage 
tones ; he could endure the terrible strain 
no longer. 

" It means that the saint you have wor- 
shipped is a weak, miserable woman." 

** This is foUy," he answered. 

She went to the beU and rang it. 

" Captain Seton will come 1 " he exclaimed 
in amazement at her act. 

"He must come," she rejoined; "he is 
concerned in this affair." 
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'^ Come what may," he cried, in increased 
astonishment and anger, " swear you will 
never marry that man." 

" I will never marry him," she answered, 
" I do swear that ! " 

Basil was ahout to withdraw. "You 
must stay, Basil ; it will soon be over — ^very 
bitter, but short." 

So they waited for Captain Seton; and 
Basil saw her change from the woman he 
loved, into the woman of that September 
evening — frigid figure, countenance of pain- 
ivl tension, and eyes of hard, scornfal 
gaze. 

Seton entered the room. 

** I have sent for you ! " she exclaimed, 
on the moment of his entrance, in tone of 
contempt and abhorrence. 

"We are not alone," he observed turning 
to Basil. 

"Designedly," she answered. " Mr. Basil 
Bradley has made me an offer — ^he has 
iuU right to hear all that I say to you. You 
assert that you have a claim on. my hand ? " 
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" I do, Clara ; a prior claim to all else — 
the strongest claim a man can have. ' 

"But if Mrs. Milbum chooses,'* inter- 
posed Basil. 

** She has no liberty of choice," rejoined 
Seton calmly; "she has bound herself to 
me by an act she cannot cancel." 

" Monstrous I " cried Basil, nettled by 
Seton's manner. 

"I did not come here to bandy words 
with Mr. Basil Bradley," answered Seton, 
in a firm tone. 

" No 1 " exclaimed Clara, interposing 
with rapid utterance between the two men, 
" you came here to enforce a threat on me ; 
you came here to boast that you had it in 
your power to drag me down to your own 
level ; to declare that I was worthy of you. 
You have that power — exercise it now." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Seton. 

" Bead that letter I " she replied. 

" That letter I " he exclaimed with surprise. 

"That accursed letter," she answered, 
deliberately. 
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" Whicli I have never tevealed to a single 
living soul." 

" Wliicli you have kept carefully to torture 
me," she rejoined, bitterly. "You have 
threatened me with its publicity if I ever 
marry any one but you. Well, Mr. Basil 
Bradley has made me an offer — read it to 
him, and let him hear why I cannot be his 
wife." 

" Have mercy on yourself ! " exclaimed 
Seton. 

"I have," she rejoined; "truest mercy 
— ^I destroy your power over me — ^read it." 

" No," he answered. 

" Afraid ! " she cried, contemptuously, 
"you would not have been afraid to send 
a copy of that letter to Mr. Basil Bradley. 
What I twice a coward? — ^ready enough to 
sin in secret — ^ready enough to malign in 
secret — not brave enough to do it openly ! " 

" Mrs. Milbum 1 " exclaimed Seton, in a 
tone of menace. Basil started forward; 
Clara waived him aside. 

" Read, I say." 
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'* I refuse," answered Seton, with sullen 
resolution. 

** Then I must read it myseK." 

" I possess the letter," rejoined Seton. 

"I possess the copy you sent to me." 
She drew the letter from her pocket. 
** This letter is dated the first of September, 
1873, nine o'clock at night," and with low, 
but intensely clear articulation, she read 
the contents : " Mrs. Bradley, you have 
branded me with guilt ; before you receive 
this letter, the accusation will be true. 
You, and all your household have con- 
demned me ; before you receive this letter, 
the condemnation will be justified* I leave 
this house with Captain Seton. I am going 
to be his mistress. No doubt of guilt now ! 
Yours faithfully, Claba Milbubn." 

While she read the letter Basil shrank 
away, and almost blinded with emotion 
staggered to a chair. 

The truth was revealed— all was lost, and 
the old feeling of desperate defiance once 
more took possession of her soul. 
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" So, Captain Seton," she added, taunt- 
ingly, " you are -harmless now. The one 
being, who in my eyes, outweighs the 
whole world — ^the one being who believed 
in me when the whole world turned aside 
— ^the man I revere and love, is lost to me 
for ever. All that makes life worth living — 
aU joy, all happiness — all is destroyed — 
wrecked. Go and blazon that letter about 
as you wiU — fling the story broadcast — it 
can do me no more harm." 

" Enough of this rhodomontade," ex- 
claimed Seton; "don't blame me for this 
mad conduct : you might have kept the 
disgrace a secret, and married Mr. Basil 
Bradley, if you had chosen." 

^^I might have bought the letter from 
you for so much money," she answered, 
with intense scorn ; " I might have married 
him, and left it for you to boast that the 
delay in directing an envelope had saved 
the wife of Basil Bradley from being the 
'mistress of Captain Seton. No ! better he 
should learn the truth in time, and be saved 
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from sncli disgrace. I won't detain you any 
longer," she added, contemptuously, " you 
can go ! Bemember, the worst is done. I 
repeat, make what use you like of that 
letter — it can do me no more harm. G-ood 
morning. Captain Seton 1 " and she bowed 
to him with a courtesy which marked her 
contempt and scorur 

Seton turned to go with an embarrassed 
air — crestfallen, like a beaten cur. 

**One word. Captain Seton 1" exclaimed 
Basil, starting from his chair. 

" What do you want, sir ? " asked Seton, 
turning savagely on Basil. 

" Basil ! " exclaimed Clara, in a tone of 
deprecation. 

There was no cause for apprehending any 
fracas. Basil was now thoroughly master 
of himself ; he was endowed with that order 
of mind which, face to face with a great 
catastrophe, is perfectly calm. 

"It is only a matter of business, Mrs. 
Milbum," he replied, quietly. He threw 
an emphasis on the words " Mrs. Milbum/' 
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She understood only too well the meaning 
of that emphasis, and shrank away from 
him. "Your uncle, Captain Seton, has 
confided to me the the arrangement of 
certain business matters on your behalf — 
certain bills " 

" Curse it ! " muttered Seton, between 
his teeth. 

*^We will, if you please, discuss the 
matter outside," continued Basil. "I will 
follow you. Captain Seton : " and Seton and 
Basil entered the garden. 

Well, it was aU over — the terrible 
moments had come and gone. She had 
been true to herself; she had not in one 
jot deceived the man she loved; she had 
told him every syllable of the sad truth. 
But Basil 1 — aU her thoughts flew to Basil. 
When she remembered how he had loved 
and honoured her, beyond all measure of 
common love and honour, she felt how 
terrible the blow would be to him. 

"Basil, poor Basil!" she cried, and the 
tears she had been unable to shed before, 
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filled her eyes ; ^* how you'll suffer — and my 
love which could have soothed every sorrow 
of your life ; my love, which could have 
lulled every pain ; my love must he thrust 
out, and you must hear this sorrow alone. 
I have erred, I must hear the torment; 
hut he has not erred, why must he suffer ? 
Oh, hell of innocence to he linked in love 
and sympathy with guilt! Let him find 
some nohle woman, who may build up the 
faith I have destroyed — ^who may raise 
again the nohle standard trampled heneath 
my feet." And with her thoughts stiU 
centred upon Basil, Basil returned from 
the interview with Set on. 

He addressed her in weU-nigh his ordinary 
matter-of-fact business manner. ^^ I have 
brought you that letter, Mrs. Milbum." 
She started up at his voice, and he placed 
the fatal letter in her hand. 

"Thank you, Mr. Bradley!" she an- 
swered, with averted head. "The venom 
has been expended." 

"I thought perhaps for Mabel's sake," 
he rejoined, significantly. 
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*^I had forgotten her — ^the second time 
in my life — ^fatal, both ! " 

"Have no fear of Captain Seton," he 
continued; "I have eflfectnally sealed his 
lips. Fortunately, I had the power." 

"Thank you!" she murmured in a low 
voice. " I dare not trust myself to speak." 

" Good-bye, Mrs. Milbum," he said, 
briefly; and he turned from her. She 
lingered near him. "Don't let me detain 
you; good-bye." 

" Good-bye," she muttered faintly, and 
she retired towards the door. He thought 
she had gone, and he threw himself heavily 
on the sofa, aud buried his face in his hands. 

She felt it was all over — she knew she 
must go ; she meant to leave the room — to 
leave the house forthwith — but the voKtion 
of the heart was stronger than the purpose 
of the head. She flew back to the sofa; 
she threw herself on her knees, and clasped 
his hand with the desperation of drowning 
agony. 

" Have mercy, Basil ! I was mad when 

54 
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I wrote that letter — mad, writhing tinder 
a sense of horrible injustioe, cruelty, Bcom. 
Mad — for degradation seemed the only 
sorry spite I could fling in the face of the 
world; mad, for all faith had gone in 
Heaven's justice or mfm's mercy. I was 
thirsting for some sympathy, some support, 
some kindness — no matter where — but I 
never loved him [ When I said I would 
fly with him, it was hate and deflance, and 
a desperate feeling that death would come 
quickly and end it all. Oh, Basil I you 
could worship me when I stood, as you 
thought, a saintly being, superior to all 
trial, all temptation ! pity me, now that 
I have proved myself a weak woman- 
conquered, not conqueror — ^but not guilty — 
not guilty! No, thank Heaven! saved by 
you! Not guilty, not fallen — because I 
can cling to you, and pray for mercy, and 
clasp your hands with mine. Oh, it would 
as noble to look down with love as to 
k up with admiration 1 I do love yon, 
sil ; I have veiled my feelings with silent 
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unconcern and studied coldness: all the 
whfle treasuring every little word you 
uttered — every glance — every look. I said 
to myself, I must love him in my own heart, 
though I can never he his wife. Oh, Basil ! 
is there no hope, no joy for me ? must this 
joy, which has begun to dawn at the end 
of dreary years of misery, be hidden by 
darker clouds? I knew this day must 
come. I thought I could mask my sorrow 
with cahnness, and steal away in silence; 
but I never measured the agony which 
racks me now. Forgive me, if you can. 
Love me, Basil ! dear Basil ! If you can- 
not love me, I must die ! " 

His hands bore the red marks of the 
convulsive clasp of her fingers. 

Mrs. Bradley entered the room, followed 
by Mr. Bradley. 

" Clara ! — Basil I " exclaimed Mrs. Brad- 
ley. 

She started to her feet at the voice of 
Mrs. Bradley, and Basil also rose from the 
sofa. 
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** Don't tell them, Basil," she whispered 
beseechingly ia his ear ; " it wiU kill me." 

"We saw Captain Seton go," said Mrs. 
Bradley. " Oh, tell us it's aU right now ! " 

"Have mercy on me, Basil," she whis- 
pered, in agonized accents; "don't speak 
till I have left this house. I cannot endure 
the shame before them." 

" Well, Basil, is it all right between you 
two?" urged Mrs. Bradley, in anxious 
voice. 

"Yes, mother, it is aU right," answered 
Basil; and he took Clara's hand in his: 
" Your daughter ! " 

" Basil I " she cried, in her amazement. 

" My wife ! " he added ; and he drew her 
towards him. 

"What love, and trust, and faith!" she 
murmured. 

" My wife ! " he repeated, with emphasis. 

She burst into tears, and would have 
fallen to the ground, but he held her in his 
arms. 
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People said that Mrs. Basil Bradley 
worshipped her husband; nor were they 
wrong in their affirmation : people also said 
that Basil Bradley worshipped his wife, 
and she was worthy of his worship ; and 
most joyful of all thoughts of his inmost 
heart was the thought, that when the 
bright stone of honour was dim with tempta- 
tion, his faith alone had saved a woman, 
who was indeed a precious jewel among 
women, in finest and noblest qualities of 
womanhood. 
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KEDEEMED BY LOVE. 
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" Consequences are unpitying." — Gborgb Eliot. 

THE PEOLOGUE. 

i 

PARIS. 

Madame TniiODOBE, fashionable modiste^ etc., 
understood the situation at a moment's 
glance. It was a splendidly famished 

* This story is f onnded on a drama of the same title 
produced at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on the 
6th of October, 1873. The anthor desires to acknow- 
ledge how greatly the success of the play was due to the 
power, pathos, and tenderness of Miss Bateman's 
creation of the role of "Nnrse Graham; " nor can he 
forget the pathetic and manly rendering which the 
character of *' Colonel Murray " received at the hands of 
the late Mr. Richard Bateman — a life of excellent 
promise, and a mind of charm and cxdture, lost in the 
Eastern seas. 
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apartment in the Eue Castiglione, into 
which she, and the grand dress she had 
brought with her, had been ushered. The 
depth of Madame's knowledge of human 
nature was highly creditable, saving always 
that in width it was limited to that portion 
of human nature which feU within the scope 
of her business experience — ^the vanity of 
women. She knew that this vanity was 
equally the begetter of great extravagance 
and profitable expenditure — of great ex- 
travagance and unprofitable results ; and 
she felt, moreover, that the entire raison 
d^Hre for her own existence in the economy 
of Parisian life, nay, in the very world itself, 
lay in that same cardinal sin, vanity. 

It would, probably, have interested 
Madame Theodore, and it would certainly 
have widened the limits of her knowledge, 
had she known that her theory, vanity, 
did not account for the creation of the 
splendid dress she had brought with her — 
that its creation, its bedeckings of costly 
lace and other trimmings, were due, not to 
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vanity, but to vexation of spirit, to heart- 
breaJking sorrow, to sadness and despair. 
But, after all, theory would have been of 
small interest in comparison with the 
question of practical payment; and 
Madame's doubt on this point had caused 
her to accompany the dress to its destina- 
tion. 

" Splendid apartments, no doubt," mut- 
tered Madame Theodore, discontentedly; 
"everything that mortals can want, but 
money — ^not a sou. Til warrant, to bless 
themselves with — ^mortals with everything 
that money can buy always want money — 
I shall be ruined ! " Euin meant the loss 
of seventy per cent, clear profit. " This 
Monsieur Travers, what is he ? — a gam- 
bler? This Madame Travers, what is she?" 
And Madame Theodore shrugged her 
shoiilders Bignifioantly. 

A little innocent-looking provincial maid 
entered the room. In the mind of Madame 
Theodore, innocence was another name for 
ignorance, and from her own vantage- 
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ground of knowledge she heartHy despised 
the little waiting-maid. 

" Madame will see you directly," said 
the girl, deferentially. "You've brought 
home the dinner dress ? " 

" Yes, alas ! " repHed Madame Theodore. 

"Why, alas!" 

" Come, my dear," said Madame Theo- 
dore, in tones of great aflEabihty; "we 
dressmakers and maids ought to know one 
another ; we can work so nicely together— 
you understand. Money all right, hey? 
Don't speak — a nod's enough for me." 

" I think so. Oh yes." 

"I think not — oh no. Who gave you 
that ring ? " she inquired, casting a hungry 
eagle glance at a ring the Uttle maid held 
on her finger. "A sweetheart? Lucky 

girll" 

"No, Madame," replied the girl, blushing. 

"A ring, and not a sweetheart! Still 
luckier." 

"What's it worth, Madame? " 

" Do you want to sell it ? — sell a gift — ^tor 
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your wages couldn't buy such a ring? 
Fickle girl — oh, j&e 1 " 

" Gift or not, I want to sell it." 

"You mean, Madame wants to sell it," 
replied Madame Theodore with a sudden 
home-thrust. 

" I never said so," exclaimed the girl. 

" No, my love ; but I'm as good a judge 
of the truth as I am of precious stones. Let 
me look at it!" And Madame Theodore 
snatched the ring from the unwilling maid. 
'* It's a pretty ring enough — ^not pure water, 
though — ^there's a flaw in that stone! the 
setting's old fashioned — a family aflfair, I 
should think." 

"Its value, Madame?" the girl asked, 
anxiously. 

" Hum ! — it's about worth what it was 
meant to pay for — ^that dress." 

"Only that!" 

" That's twelve hundred francs, my dear, 
and very moderate. Kemember that I am 
Madame Theodore. Tou pay for genius in 
dressmaking, my child, as you pay for it in 
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painting and the other fine arts. I don't 
mind twenty francs for your commission I " 

" Why, Madame said it cost double that." 

" Ah, my ionocent lamb," said Madame 
Th6odore, contemptuously, as she returned 
the ring, " precious stones are bought for one 
price and sold for another ; they are bought 
for whim — ^they are sold for want. As you 
will," she continued, with affected in- 
difference ; " only recollect that I am a 
woman, with a woman's sentimental weak- 
ness for diamonds. Try the Jews; their 
weakness is hard profit." 

"I don't know where I can go to in 
Paris," murmured the girl, " and Madame 
wants the money immediately." 

^^ She can have it then ; " and Madame 
Theodore drew the notes from her pocket. 
" Take them, my child, if you will — only be 
quick about it. I always make a fool of 
myself over diamonds ; but I dearly love the 
crispness of bank-notes, and in another 
minute I may repent." 

^^ Here's the ring, Madame." 
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"And here's your twenty francs commis- 
sion," said Madame Theodore, graciously; 
and she placed the ring in her pocket with 
evident satisfaction. "I think, my dear," 
she continued, " you will shortly he in want 
of another situation." 

"I will never leave Madame — ^never," 
replied the girl, earnestly. " I love her so, 
poor thing I " 

" A very pleasing sentiment, my love ; 
but in aU probability she will leave you — 
then come to me. I have great oppor- 
tunities of recommending girls I like to my 
customers. By-the-by, character from your 
last situation ? — ^there might be a demur ; 
no matter, Madame Theodore's word is 
enough. I promise you a first-rate situa- 
tion. Dressmakers and maids, my dear — 
it's so nice and pleasant when they work 
comfortably together. I hear the beU — 
that means the money. WeU, you've got 
the money sooner than could have been 
expected. Go, my child ; alacrity is the 
essence of faithful service." And the girl 
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hurried from the room, with the money for 
her mistress and the twenty francs as a 
burden on her Uttle innocent conscience. 
She would fain have refused the commis. 
sion, but she was afraid of Madame 
Theodore's ridicule. 

'^ Can anything ^ be more fortunate?" 
thought that lady, joyfully, " Madame 
wanted her money, and she gets it. I 
wanted my money, and I shall get it, 
seventy per cent, clear profit — ^the Kttle 
maid gets her commission, of twenty francs ; 
the circle of satisfaction is complete, and I 
get this ring into the bargain." 

Madame Theodore drew the ring from her 
pocket, and gazed gleefully on its sheen — 
hard as the diamond was that gaze of hers. 

** Dear sweet diamonds I " she murmured 
playfully ; * * always new, though the setting's 
old — doubtless a wedding gift to the grand- 
mamma Ti:avers. Oh, reputable diamonds ! 
and then to her daughter; oh, respectable 
family diamonds! and then to Madame 
Travers herself, and so to me — and whither 
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now ? The Palais Eoyal, most likely ; reset 
and sparkling in some firmament of purple 
velvet — ^heaven enough for most women! 
Oh, deax diaanonds, you were so good and 
virtuous in England, the vanity of chaste 
and honourable matrons ! I tremble for 
your future life here in faris." 

Madame Travers entered the room ; her 
dress was radiant — ^fall canary-coloured silk 
with a subtle emphasis of cerise piping on 
the deft trimmings ; the hand of a mistress, 
or probably a master, was visible in the 
grand treatment of detail, outline, and folds. 
Madame Theodore, with all the meanness 
of rivalry, was stirred to the depths of her 
artistic soul; the face of Madame Travers 
was indeed very weary, very sad and care- 
worn — but her dress was faultless. 

Madame Travers, acknowledging the 
presence of Madame Theodore, threw her- 
self wearily into a chair. 

" You have brought the dress ? " 

** Yes, Madame." 

" You have made the alterations ? " 

55 
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" Will Madame try it on ? " 

" No, thank you. I dare say it will do. 
Have you your bill ? " 

" As Madame pleases; but it's no matter." 

^' I msh to pay at once." Madame 
Travers took the bill and looked at the 
amount. 

*^ Eather high, I think, Madame Theo- 
dore." 

*' Pardon me, Madame, we never consider 
cost in dresses of this character ; we never 
solicit patronage : we have our price, which 
is according to the value of our prestige." 

'* Here's the money," replied Madame 
Travers laconically; "receipt the bill." 

" Has Madame any other orders ? " 

" Not at present — ^good evening ; " and 
Madame Travers threw herself back in her 
chair. 

" Good evening, Madame ; thank you for 
your patronage ; " and Theodore retired 
towards the door. "The little maid will 
soon want another place," she thought to 
herself, as she cast one last hard glance 
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at the weary face and the radiant dress of 
her English patroness; ^^it means that 
Monsieur is tired of Madame. Mon dieu ! 
the old story." 

" The moment Monsieur comes in," said 
Madame Travers to the little maid, ''run 
over to the restaurant, and see that they 
bring the supper directly— very hot, mind ; 
the champagne was too much iced last 
time ; do take care, Louise, Monsieur is so 
very paiticulax." 

'Til take care, Madame. Shall I take 
the new dress to your room ? " 

"Yes." 

Of course Louise couldn't help opening 
the milliner's basket. 

" Oh, Madame, how lovely ! such beautiful 
trimmings! Madame will look so hand- 
some; wouldn't Madame have just one 
peep?" 

" Don't trouble me, Louise ; take away 
the dress." 

" Oh, Madame, it is so very charming 1 " 

"Go, Louise, I tell you; I wish to be 
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alone." And Louise obeyed, marvelling 
much how her mistress could resist the 
fascination of such a beautiful dress; and 
in the bitterness of her sorrow Madame 
Travers marvelled also, 

*'A new dress," she murmured; *'how 
I loved dress once I those old days ; the 
rapture of a new dress — ^the deUght of a 
new dress — ^the delicious vanity of a new 
dress. It's no deKght now — no vanity, 
Heaven knows, but the hard struggle of 
a weary heart to draw that man's cold eyes, 
and absent thoughts back to me, through 
the novelty of some new costume. Can it 
be possible ? What ! three short months, 
and the profession of an eternal love con- 
verted into a miserable lie? and yet, he 
as it is, I must cling to it, feign to believe 
it, smile on it ; for there's nothing left me 
in this world but that lie. The love's gone; 
how long will the lie last ? How can I eke 
it out ? How can I stave off that day whep 
he will leave me, that day when the lie will 
be at an end, and I shall have to face the 
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fearful truth ? Alone, then ! no, not alone, 
there'll be death at my side that day ; but 
if death be so close, then repentance. How 
can I repent ? Tears ! " She started up and 
gazed with terror in the glass. "Tears, 
red eyes— he'U turn from me in disgust." 
She rang the beU ; Louise entered. 

*^ My powder puff, quickly." 

" Yes, Madame." Louise hurried from the 
room, and quickly returned with the puff. 

" My hair is ruffled ; put it right, Louise. 
Monsieur may return at any moment, 
quickly ! My face, is it all right ? " 

" Yes, Madame." 

" I don't look as if I had been crying, 
ao I ? " 

" No, Madame. Has Madame been cry- 
mg? " the girl asked, with sympathy. 

*'No, no — I've not been crying," she 
replied in harsh tone ; " I only thought 
I looked as if I had. Why should I cry, 
Louise ? I've everything to make me 
happy. Cry, indeed! absurd nonsense. 
His step ! " she exclaimed, listening in- 
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tently ; "he's coming at last, thank Heaven ! 
at last, at last. The supper quickly, Louise ; 
very hot, and the champagne, you know.'' 

*^I'll take care, Madame," and the girl 
ran out of the room. 

The steps echoed along the corridor ; her 
heart beat, and she trembled from head to 
foot with anxiety. She knew, alas, too 
late, that the man she was so anxiously 
expecting was a liar, a blackleg, and a 
gambler ; her one grievous crime had levelled 
her to his low estate ; and save but for that 
one crime, she was honest, and truthful, 
and high-minded, and a lady still, with all 
the delicate feelings, and instincts, and 
customs of home life clinging to her; and 
yet she must needs cUng to this man mth 
desperation, for she felt that he alone stood 
between her and utter perdition. 

The steps were at the door — the steps 
passed the door, and Upton Travers did 
not come. Sick at heart, she rang the bell; 
the supper must not be brought over, lest 
it should get cold before he arrived. 
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"You must wait, Louise; I made a 
mistake. Monsieur has not returned," and 
she threw herself on the sofa. Louise saw 
the teaw in her eyes. 

** Monsieur will be here presently," the girl 
said in a cheerful voice, " I'm sure he will." 

" Do you think so, Louise — do you really 
think so?" 

"A little patience, Madame; that's all. 
Perhaps Monsieur is detained by the rain." 

"Does it rain?" 

" A dreadful night." 

"Ah, well, perhaps it is the rain that 
detains him." 

"Won't Madame take something — just 
a little ? " said the girl, coaxingly. 

" I'm not hungry, Louise." 

"But Madame has positively taken 
nothing all day." 

"When Monsieur returns, I shall have 
supper." And then in weary hstlessness 
she asked the girl about her home in 
Brittany. "Have you got a father and 
mother, Louise ? " 
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*' Oh yes, Madame." 

" And they are very fond of you ? " 

"Very, very fond," the girl answered 
with warmth. 

" If you were unhappy here, Louise ? " 

** Unhappy! But Madame is so kind 
and good 1 " 

"I say, if you were unhappy, what should 
you do ? " 

" I should go home, Madame." 

*^They would be glad to see you, I 
suppose ? " 

" They would be so very glad." 

"And you'd see your brothers and 
sisters ? ' ' 

"Oh yes, Madame; and the dear good 
old cure^ he's quite as fond of me as my 
own father; he prepared me for my first 
communion, and he blessed me before I 
went away; and he told me to be good 
and honest, and " 

"Yes, yes, Louise, that vnll do — ^you can 
go now. I wish to be alone." 

And the girl went; she too was crying 
at the remembrances of her village home. 
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"Go home! That girl can go home," 
cried the miserable woman in bitter sorrow, 
" and my home is encircled with a curse. 
I was his favourite child ; he would do for 
me what he wouldn't do for the others, 
always what I wanted; his pet, his idol — 
and now my name must never be uttered 
in his presence. My brothers, they would 
have died for me. Had any one dared to 
say or do aught against me, with their 
quick blood, it would have been a blow; 
they'll only shrink away with shame now. 
Oh, my sister! the old days — one heart, 
one soul between us ; our life in childhood, 
our life as girls; the same thoughts, the 
same feelings; and now only soom and 
contempt." Her restless, feverish hands 
haJf unconsciously drew a letter from her 
pocket. "My sister's letter! how bitter, 
how relentless ; not one word of pity. She 
must know I want pity. That's right ; drive 
home the bitter words, heap up the coals 
of fire ! I'll answer it ! it's so rude not to 
answer letters." She started up, seized pen 
and paper, and wrote with rapid hand : — 
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"My dearest Sisteb, 

*'Yoiir sympathy is all misplaced. 
I am very happy — very happy. I possess 
all I desire — endless devotion from one who 
has sworn to be for ever true, and who 
will be for ever true to his oath " 

** A note, Madame," said Louise, entering 
the room. "A woman brought it — shaU 
she wait ? " 

** Let her wait, Louise," and the girl left 
the room. 

'* Upton's hand ! " exclaimed Madame 
Travers, gazing with terror at the hurried 
pencil direction. "What does it mean?'* 
She tore open the envelope, and scanned 
the note with eager eyes : — 

" Deabest, 

"Only time for a word. A run of 
cursed luck. I must leave you for a few 
days; I shall soon return. I dare not say 
more ; I am forced to fly. Ever affection- 
ately yours, 

" Upton Travbbs." 
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She staggered to a chair. " It's all over ! 
the lie is at an end. Coward! mean, 
pitiful coward! He did not dare to face 
me. Gone ! alone now ! Heaven help me ! 
I've never been alone in my whole life, 
always some one or some injfluence to 
protect me, some shelter between me and 
the outside world; and now I must en- 
counter all alike; that veil of family life, 
which hid me from the rough gaze of the 
world, plucked from my face. Impossible 1 
I can't endure it. I must cling to him; 
he must, in very mercy, give me shelter 
and protection. I'll beg and pray on my 
knees to go with him — anywhere, any- 
how, but not alone." She rang the bell. 
*' Where's the woman who brought the 
note ? Send her in ; quick, Louise, quick! " 

Louise ushered the woman in — old, 
haggard, squalid — a beggar ; but the woman 
was not abashed by the splendour of the 
room or the grand dress of Madame Travers. 
Hungering for bread, and yet with a cynical 
smile gathering on her wrinkled Ups. 
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*'The gentleman who gave you this 
note — ^where is he?" exclaimed Madame 
Travers, with intense anxiety. 

** I don't know, Madame," replied the 
woman, sullenly. 

"Tell me all you do know,. for mercy's 
sake." 

" He called me to the cab-door — * Deliver 
this note,' he said; * they'll give you five 
francs,' — ^that's all I know." 

" Did you hear where the cab was going?" 

" No." 

" Try to recollect — do try to recollect." 

"The train, I think." 

" What station ? " 

"I didn't hear — 'five francs' were his 
last words." 

"I'd have given you fifty francs — a hun-^ 
dred francs, if you'd heard ! " 

" I wish I had — ^it ' would have been 
brandy; and that's bread and meat to me 
now," chuckled the woman. " But for 
you, what's the odds ? He's gone. When 
these men go — they go — ^it's all over — nay. 
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the old story; the story of thousands of 
ivomeii — my story ! — ^my story to the very 
letter; only it was a diligence that took 
him away, not the train." 

"Silence, woman!" exclaimed Madame 
Travers, starting back in horror. '* Go — ^go, 
I say." 

"Yes, yes. Ill go fast enough when I 
get my five francs," answered the woman, 
vindictively. ^ ' Needn't be so mighty grand, 
my fine lady. I've lived in as good a room 
as this, and had as fine a dre^s, and finer, 
too. You've heard teU of the Merveilleuses. 
We knew what dress was in those days — 
and fine Uving too — that we did ! we and 
our friends, those fine gentlemen, Messieurs 
les Incroyahles ! " 

" Make her go, Louise — ^give her the five 
francs; my purse is on the table. For 
Heaven's sake, make her go !" and Madame 
Travers stopped her ears against the woman's 
horrible talk. 

" I'll go — ^I'U go," muttered the woman, 
with an angry scowl. "Be insolent, with 
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your rosy lips; grovel in the kennel when 
those lips are withered." 

Louise hustled the woman out of the 
room, and watched her down the stairs. 
Madame Travers was left alone ; she threw 
herself on the sofa, and clasped her hands 
in despair. 

'* His cursed work is done ! " she mur- 
mured, "and that wretched woman, his 
messenger, stands before me, a mirror of 
my life to come ; her story — ^my story — ^her 
past, my future. Heaven help mel this 
cannot be. What's to be done? Debt, 
first. I'll sell all I have; Heaven grant 
it may be enough to pay everything ; and 
then I'll work — ^needlework — ^a servant — 
hard work, any drudgery, so it be honest, 
Alas, who'll take me ! Your character ? 
They turn away ! No, no," she cried, 
vehemently. " I have erred before God 
and man ; but I don't belong to that sad 
sisterhood — I don't indeed, I swear I don't ; 
they can't claim me — I have no fellowship 
with them — ^no fellowship, God be praised." 
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She was alone in that room ; but she seemed 
to be pleading her cause at the bar of pubhc 
opinion. The good women she had known, 
the Mends of her past hfe, rose before her 
in all the sternness of their inflexible 
morality. She herself had felt no mercy 
in her days of virtue ; she herself had felt 
loathing, scorn, and shrinking contempt for 
those who had fallen; she saw the smile 
of incredulity gathering on the faces of the 
judges her terror had conjured up; she 
heard the answer to her protest — a chorus 
of vindictive triumph : " Our sister, our 
sister," cried those women she had scorned, 
" come to us — no room for subtle difference 
— all nice distinctions are merged in your 
one crime. You've crossed the narrow 
streamlet ; tramp on with us, it quickly 
widens downwards to the ocean of all 
crime; walk for ever on our side." And 
she beheld condemnation written in her 
judges' eyes. " No, " she cried, with feverish 
resolution, "I'll go back — ^back, at once — 
back by the only way — the one terrible way. 
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back by Death's bridge. Death's a crime, 
they say — not when it's a crime to live ; 
no home ; no refage ; the choice of shame 
or death — then be it death I Oh, shame, 
make me brave in the fear of thee I Oh, 
death, you always seemed so terrible in past 
days — so terrible when my mother died — I 
go to thee ! Where shall I find you ? — ^the 
river? Yes; one plunge." She rang the 
bell ; Louise entered. 

" My hat and cloak." 

" Is Madame going out ? Madame will 
want a cab ; it's a fearful night." 

"It won't hurt me, Louise," she answered, 
with an hysterical laugh. That tragedy of a 
laugh I the laugh of Anne Boleyn, when she 
clasped her hands round her slender neck. 

" But Madame is so delicate," persisted 
Louise. 

" My old hat and cloak — ^they won't spoil; 
not the fur lining ; quick I " As she turned 
from the girl, who went to obey her behest, 
her eye fell on the letter she had begun to 
write to her sister. 
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**I'll finish it," she said; and she sat at 

the table. *' When my sister reads it, she'll 

be Yery sorry ; when they read it, no more 

hard words, no more curses then ; but the 

old days — the old feelings will all come 

back, and. they'll be very, very sorry ; death 

will have washed away my sin." She took 

up her pen and finished the letter. " I 

repeat, I am happy, very happy — ^Your 

aflfectionate sister, Margaret. Give my best 

love to my father, Frank, and Harry." 

" They will be glad of that message," she 

murmured, " when they know I am dead.'' 

In her mind's eye she forecast the arrival 

of the letter at her home.; the tearful, 

sorrowing group — ^father, brothers, sister — 

she knew what each would say; the old 

breakfast-room, the old butler who had 

known and loved her from a child. The 

vision was painfully vivid and real; she 

could touch the old accustomed cups and 

saucers. Queen Charlotte's blue Worcester 

pattern, the old-fashioned urn, the old quaint 

green-handled knives, the old brown Bible, 

56 
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the faded cover of Bishop Blomfield's 
"Family Prayers," the faithful old colley 
dozing on the hearth-rug. She had returned 
home ; she was with them again ; death, 
with its amenity, had made her once more 
the spoilt idol of their hearts. 

Louise entered with her hat and cloak ; 
the vision faded — she closed the letter. 

"Post this the first thing to-morrow 
morning," she said, in deliberate tone ; "it's 
very important. I haven't got a stamp; 
but here's the money." She laid a franc 
on the letter. " You can keep the change; 
and now you can go to bed," she added, " I 
shan't require you any more." 

" Oh, Madame, let me sit up for you," 
said the girl, imploringly. 

" Obey me, Louise, do you hear." The 
girl left the room, awed by her mistress's 
voice. Li all probability that girl would be 
the last human being she would ever speak 
to, and she had dismissed her with harsh 
tones. The girl's wages ! She sat down, 
and enclosed the sum due fn an envelope. 
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The rent of the apartments ! The landlady 
would take possession of her goods, and so 
be paid. She felt her work in life was 
finished. She rose from the chair and put 
on cloak and hat, and then, with old 
custom strong to the last, she looked at her- 
self in the glass and carefully adjusted her 
dress ; she looked, as of custom also, at her 
face. Many a time — daily in the past, and 
many times a day, had the mirror responded 
to the vanity of her heart with a gracious 
benediction, " Go forth, fair face, and 
fascinate many with your brightness and 
your charms." Pale and hard-drawn with 
the tension of desperate resolution, was the 
face she now beheld. She had never seen 
that face before ; she could not help gazing 
on it, it was so new and strange, and 
terrible. But the mirror could not reveal 
that sadder sight beyond all ken of human 
eyes; she could not see how a cowardly, 
absorbing, abject care of self — of her own 
misery, her own degradation, was hurrying 
her on to crown a great crime with a greater 
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crime, self-destruction. She forced herself 
away from the mirror with a shudder— her 
awful resolution was not shaken ; and now 
to the river to meet death ! 

She was destined, indeed, to meet the 
dark shadow, but not in the cowardly 
manner she had purposed. Alone and de- 
serted in the world, she was being mercifully 
cared for, though she knew it not. Her 
resolution was to remain unchanged, but 
its darkness was to be turned to light ; its 
gloomy sacrifice for the sake of self, changed 
into noble self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others ; the path of redemption and repent- 
ance was being prepared for her steps. 

As she stood on the threshold of the door, 
the girl, pale with alarm and agitation, 
hurried up to her. 

" Oh, Madame, something so dreadful has 
happened ! " 

*' What's the matter, Louise ? " 

*^ We must all go this very night — ^this 
moment ! " 

" What do you mean ? " 
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"The doctor has just said so; no one 
must remain in these rooms. Madame 
Vahmy is fearfully ill." 

" Our landlady ? " 

" Yes, Madame — ^malignant scarlet fever ; 
we must go at once. I can go to my 
uncle's at Passy. Madame will let me go 
as soon as possible. I'm so frightened." 

" Go, Louise, as soon as you can." 

"It's very sad," continued the girl, with 
tears in her eyes. " Poor thing ! it's such a 
fearful disease; no one will stay to nurse 
her." 

" What do you say ? " 

" They're all afraid ; the doctor will try 
to get one of the good Sisters to come. I'll 
pack up madame's things this moment." 

" Pack up your own things, Louise; don't 
touch mine ; " and Madame Travers threw 
off her hat and cloak. " Where is this poor 
woman? " she asked. 

"In the little room at the end of the 
passage, all by herself. Oh, but Madame 
mustn't go near her, indeed she mustn't; 
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it would be so dangerous. Surely, Madame 
is going to leave here as soon as possible ? " 

" No, Louise. I am going to remain." 

" Oh, but if you were to catch the fever 
and die ; think of your parents in England— 
your brothers and sisters." 

**I have no parents, Louise; no brothers 
and sisters." 

"But, perhaps Madame left a little child 
in England ? " 

"No, Louise," she answered, with con- 
vulsive effort. " I have no child — ^no child, 
I tell you ; I am alone — quite alone. Pack 
up your own things at once and go ; here 
are your wages. Good-bye 1 youVe been a 
very good girl. One moment. We shall, 
probably, never meet again. If you are 
ever tempted to do anything wrong, promise 
me to think of your father and mother, your 
brothers and sisters, and the good cur4; it 
may save you if you do — promise me, 
Louise." 

" I will, Madame," said the girl, earnestly. 
* * You have been very kind and good to me. 
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I*m sure I'd stay and help nurse that poor 
woman, if I wasn't so afraid of death ; but 
they'd all be so sorry at home if I died — • 
so very sorry. Oh, Madame ! I can't stay, 
indeed I can't. Good-bye." 

** Good-bye, Louise; " and the girl hurried 
away, with tears in her eyes and a sense of 
cowardice withal in her heart, to pack up 
and leave the house as soon as possible. 

So in the strong love of kith and kin, 
which made life so sweet and death so 
awful, Louise fled from encountering the 
ordeal which stood before her. Many have 
so fled — good, and pure, and excellent, yet 
cowards in that strong love. But the pre- 
sence of death in that house, which was so 
terrible to the httle provincial girl, brought 
consolation and redemption to Margaret 
Travers ; she still, indeed, sought death, but 
now, God be thanked, it was death ennobled 
— death for the sake of another — not 
wicked, cowardly, self-death, but life freely 
ventm-ed that another might live. So the 
dark, mean, narrow thought of " self," with 
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its heavy burden of sin and sorrow, passed 
away from her soul; not self henceforth, 
'but oblivion of self — self, buried in the woes 
iind sufferings of others ; and in the redeem- 
ing power of self-sacrifice, and full of noble 
purpose and strong devotion, she entered 
the room of the sick and deserted woman, 
and became her faithful and unwearying 
nurse. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

SCUTARI — THE CRIMEAN WAR — MORNING. 

In stress of accommodation for the sick 
and wounded, a palace of the Sultan at 
Scutari had been converted into a con- 
valescent hospital. It was a long range of 
buildings; the best rooms opened on to a 
wide terrace planted with many varieties 
of eastern trees, cypress, palms, and the 
like, which afforded a pleasant shady loung- 
ing-place for the invaUds, who could be 
easily carried out on their beds or easy- 
chairs from the adjoining rooms. Indeed, 
during the day the terrace became a sort 
of open-air hospital, for those who were 
weU enough to be moved. One angle of 
the palace had been specially devoted to 
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the use of two or three officers who had 
been very dangerously wounded. 

The locality was very lovely; charming 
glimpses of the Bosphorus through the trees, 
with a background of minaret and cupola. 
The building had been ^'brnlt for pleasure 
and for state ; " its gaudiness of eastern 
decoration intermingled in strange contrast 
with the stern purpose of its present use, 
costly carpets and rough camp beds; the 
softness of luxury, the hardness of war ; and, 
stranger contrast still, in the very place 
where women had spent their lives in one 
monotonous round of sensual degradation, 
women worked and suffered, and died in 
devotion to a noble cause. 

The Sister Superior of this Scutari 
hospital, who held supreme rule over the 
women nurses, was a lady of inde- 
fatigable zeal and enthusiasm; excellent 
and thoroughly skilled as a practical worker, 
excellent too as an organizer of the work 
of others, full of calm, quiet persistent 
power, which enabled her to break through 
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the ingenious knottings of red-tape oflScial- 
ism, and also to govern her own staff with 
despotic rule — ^though the despotism was 
ever hidden beneath a sweet, endearing 
sympathetic smile, from the presence of 
which insubordination shrank abashed. 

Her gracious and thoughtful presence 
pervaded the whole hospital. People never 
knew when she slept; like a zealous 
commander, she was ever on her rounds 
among the many outposts of pain and 
distress, ready for every emergency, with 
skilful palliatives or assuaging sympathy. 
The red glow of early morning, which fell 
on the day concerning which our tale is 
to be told, found her on the terrace visiting 
room by room; she was about to visit the 
last room in the angle of the building, 
which was somewhat apart from the other 
rooms, when a cheery voice broke on her 
ear: 

^^Egad, madam, always at your post; 
can't catch you asleep ! " 

"But you. Doctor Sholto," she answered 
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with surprise — "what accounts for your 
presence here at this time of the mommg?" 

"Twelve hours' leave; a swift caique 
from Pera. How's poor Murray ? " 

" I am glad to say Colonel Murray seems 
to be making progress." 

" I've not been able to find Bentley — 
what's his report?" inquired Sholto, 
anxiously. 

"Alasl very sad. Dr. Bentley says the 
eyesight is hopelessly lost." 

" Poor fellow 1 " replied Sholto, Vidth deep 
feeling. 

" Our doctors have every hope of ultimate 
recovery, save and except eyesight. Would 
you like to see the Colonel ? " 

" I came over for that very purpose. I'm 
his oldest friend." 

'^His room is here; this last room on 
the terrace." 

'^Perhaps he's asleep," observed Sholto; 
'*I hope he is, it's the best thing for him. 
Let's hear what the nurse says ? " 

'* I'll call her," repHed the Sister Superior. 
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She went up to the window, and, drawing 
slightly apart the heavy curtains which were 
used in lieu of casements, looked into the 

room. 

"Both asleep," she said in a low voice. 

"That nurse has no business to sleep," 
exclaimed Sholto, with some asperity. 

"We must forgive her, Doctor," replied 
the Sister, in kindly tone. " She's almost 
worn herseK to death with close attendance ; 
she's the only person he can bear about 
him. Dr. Bentley says her nursing has 
saved his life." 

" Like enough," exclaimed Sholto. " Good 
nursing and good air — ^woman's devotion 
and nature's medicine — ^better than all the 
drugs in the pharmacopoeia." He wpnt up 
to the curtains and peered into the room. 
" Seems a httle stuffy, don't it ? Suppose 
we draw back the curtains gently ; he can't 
have too much air." 

Sholto and the Sister accordingly drew 
back the curtains. Colonel Murray was 
sleeping quietly on a camp bed ; the nurse 
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was sleeping in a large axm-chair near the 
foot of the bed. Sholto entered the room 
and regarded the Colonel with professional 
scrutiny; he then rejoined the Sister out- 
side. 

" Qnietsleep," he remarked; "breathing 
regular; that's aU to the good. So that 
nurse has done good service, has she ? " 

" Inestimable service 1 Depend upon it, 
by Heaven's blessing, she has saved his 
life." 

" His life saved by a woman," exclaimed 
Sholto with some bitterness of tone. " His 
life cursed by a woman ! Qh, you women, 
what are you — angels ? " 

"No, Doctor." 

" The other things, pardon me ? " 

"No, Doctor." 

"What then?" 

"Both," she answered with a serious 
smile. * * Therefore be merciful to us women. 
I know something of his story ; his wife left 
him." 

"Yes — divorced; he was a proud man, 
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and it broke him down; a hard man, yon 
might call him, bnt I knew him from a boy. 
Wonld to Heaven she had known him as 
well as I know him ; would to Heaven he 
had known her better ! " 
" You knew her. Doctor ? " 
" Both before and after her marriage." 
" Was there any good in such a woman? " 
" Good and evil," he answered in a sad 
tone. "Let's be merciful. Evil enough 
for sin, good enough for remorse when the 
time comes ; but I fear that time has not 
yet come. Where shall I be likely to find 
Bentley?" 

" Second ward, I think ; a very interesting 
and involved case." 

" I'll look for him. Be kind enough to 
let me know when the Colonel wakes." 

" I will direct the nurse to send for you; " 
and Sholto departed. 

"Hard man, was he?" murmured the 
Sister Superior, looking towards the sleeping 
invalid. " Greatly changed now, poor soul; 
meek enough, in aU conscience. Surely I 
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must have met that Mrs. Murray, years ago, 
in society? Gay and frivolous, they say. 
I wonder if she too is changed — ^if she has 
yet learnt the bitterness of heart that follows 
the laughter of sin ? Let's hope it." She 
went up to the room and called the nurse in 
a low tone. 

^^ Graham!" 

"Yes, Sister," exclaimed the nurse, start- 
ing up from her chair, dazed with sleep. 
" Forgive me for dozing — ^it was only a few 
minutes. The Colonel fell asleep at dawn ; 
a very restless night, very restless." 

" Mind wandering ? " inquired the Sister; 
*^ talking in his sleep ? " 

"Yes." 

" That fearful Inkerman, and the 
trenches?" 

" No, Sister ; his wife." 

" That woman who deserted him ? " 

" That woman who deserted him, and his 
child," replied the nurse, with tears stealing 
from her eyes. 

"Yes, Graham; his story is a very sad 
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one. I see it affects you deeply; more 
deeply, perhaps, than can could be expected 
from a woman of even your feeling heart. 
I want you to be frank with me. You too 
have a story ! " 

" Oh no, Sister ! " replied the nurse, with 
a scared expression. 

"Yes, yes — a story as sad as his," repeated 
the Sister ; " I'm sure of it. Oh, do confide 
in me I " and she drew Graham to her in 
kindly manner. " I don't ask to know your 
story out of idle curiosity, I only wish to 
afford you some consolation. Your invalid 
is asleep ; let us sit here and talk a while." 
She led Graham to a garden bench. 

Graham showed some sHght reluctance. 

"Nay, nay, I insist; remember, I am 
Sister Superior. You must obey." 

She put her arm round Graham's waist, 
and with gentle force compelled her to sit. 

" You came to us from St. Bartholo- 
mew's?" 

" I have tried to do my best," murmured 
Graham. 

57 
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" My dear lady- 



ii 



" I'm only a paid nurse, Sister," exclaimed 
Graham, in a tone of deprecation. 

"Let me call yon lady; I have long 
recognized yonr position in hfe." 

" I have always worked as the others 
work." 

" Far more," replied the Sister earnestly ; 
" never flinching when others flinched from 
menial and distressing work, never com- 
plaining when others grombled at hardship 
and privation, helping by your example, 
animating by your zeal, insensibly com- 
m^anding by your admirable tact — all these 
things revealed to me your true position 
in life — a lady. I said to myself, * This 
woman works thus, either in the mighty 
strength of love and sympathy for human 
suffering, or from bitterness of heart, which 
Beeks oblivion of sorrow in labours of love.' 
If it be the first motive, let me acknowledge 
the worth of your example to us all ; if it be 
the last, let me try to afford you some of 
that comfort you have so freely given to 
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others — ^to that poor sufferer yonder. Come, 
my dear lady, let this kiss, a woman's kiss 
of truest sympathy, open to me the power 
of consolation." The Sister kissed Ghraham's 
lips with a fuU, fervent kiss. 

"Bless you for that kiss," said Graham, 
bursting into tears; and she sank on her 
knees at the Sister's feet. 

*' You are overwrought," said the Sister, 
raising her gently^ — **wom out with this 
long course of nursing. I mean to exer- 
cise my authority and send you away for 
a time." 

" No, no. Sister," exclaimed Graham with 
sudden energy; "I am quite well and 
strong — quite weU ; it was only your kind- 
ness which affected me." 

" I've been to blame for letting you work 
so long in this hard manner. I think I can 
read," she continued seriously, "the inner 
motive of your heart — *Let death come 
quickly, I don't care how soon.' It '5^ not 
a right feeUng; beheve me, it's not right. 
Granted' that a wrong, a great wrong — I 
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don't seek to know its history — ^has been 
done to you. Who knows but that the 
heart of the wrongdoer may be touched at 
last; reparation may be made, happiness 
may yet be in store for you I " 

** Never, Sister, never. Impossible ! " 

^*A11 things are possible," replied the 
Sister earnestly; "have faith, and let me 
add, forgiveness also, which is God's greatest 
gift to man." 

"Graham, Graham!" cried Colonel 
Murray from the room, 

Graham started up to go to the invalid. 

"One moment," said the Sister, detain- 
ing her. " As soon as the Colonel is ready, 
tell him that Pr. Bholto would like to see 
him." 

** Dr. Sholto I " exclaimed Graham. 

" The Colonel's oldest friend," continued 
the Sister. <* Why do you start ? he's just 
come over fronj the Per a hospital." 

"If I started, it wasn't at that," replied 
Graham, striving to regain her self-posses- 
sion. ^' J wag thinking of what you were 
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Saying just now; perhaps yoU are right, 
perhaps I ought to have relief — ^rest for a 
short time." 

"Graham, too much light! too much 
light ! " cried the Colonel, impatiently. 

"I'm coming, Colonel, coming!" and 
Graham hurried into the sick room, and 
closed the curtains over the window. 

" Yes, poor soul," said the Sister Superior, 
as she marked the anxiety of the nurse to 
minister to her patient's comfort. " Happi- 
ness is in store for you, though you believe 
it not. A minute more and I would have 
told you of this letter — ^it is almost time for 
the writer to be here." She took a letter 
from her pocket and looked over it ; it was 
to this effect : — 

" Madam, 

" I have reason to believe that a lady 
in whom I am deeply interested is acting, 
under an assumed name, as a common nurse 
in the Scutari hospital. I do not know 
what her assumed name may be. I venture 
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to request the favour of an interview with 
you on the subject. For reasons whicli I 
will not now explain, I desire to conceal my 
real name. I shall for the time assume the 
name of "Leslie." 

A nurse entered and informed the Sister 
that a Mr. Leslie desired to see her. 

" In my parlour ! " she exclaimed. "Well, 
no matter, I'll see him here; it will save 
me a journey to the other end of the palace." 

Mr. Leslie was introduced; the Sister 
rose to meet him. She saw at a glance 
that the stranger was a person of cultivated 
manners. 

"Good morning, sir. I have received 
your letter — ^pray be seated." She motioned 
him to a garden-chair near the bench on 
which she sat. "Will you give me some 
description of the lady in whom you are 
interested ? " 

" Light wavy hair," he answered, "bright 
laughing eyes, sweet fascinating smile which 
pervades the whole countenance." 
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" There is no lady here, sir, that answers 
to that description/' 

^'Indeed, madam!" he exclaimed with 
surprise; "my information was very pre- 



cise." 



" No, sir ; langhing eyes and smiles have 
no place here; we deal in stem things, 
which turn smiles and laughter into tears 
and sighs." 

" Strange I should be misinformed," he 
muttered. 

" I will be plain with you, sir. What is 
the purpose of your coming here ? " 

"Eeparation for a great wrong," he 
answered in deliberate tone. 

" A good purpose, sir." 

'^ Reparation, I swear it; ample repara- 
tion. I have been a sad wretch ; I deserted 
her— I " 

"I do not desire a confession," repUed 
the Sister. " Enough, if you assure me of 
your repentance." 

"Again I swear it," he exclaimed iu 
fervent manner; "reparation and repent- 
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ance. I mil not, for her sake, enter into 
the details of the sad matter." 

"Again, sir, I have no desire to know 
them." 

"Do you think this lady is here?" he 
asked eagerly. 

"There is a lady here," she answered, 
" a lady not with bright laughing eyes and 
fascinating smile, but with eyes fall of 
devotion and tenderness, and, if a smile at 
all, a smile of sympathy; a lady who is 
literally sacrificing her life for the sake of 
others — ever striving to alleviate suffering 
and sorrow, wearing out her life in this 
great service. Do you think this is the 
lady you seek?" 

"No, madam, no," he answered, in dis- 
appointed tone. 

" Pardon me, I think it is," she continued 
with quiet deliberation. "Come, sir, you 
know best, in the depths of your own 
conscience, whether you have inflicted upon 
this lady that bitterness of sorrow which 
causes a mean nature to grovel in despair^ 
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whicli forces a noble nature to forget despair 
in deeds of love and mercy." 

"Alas! madam, I have wronged her 
deeply." 

** Can you assure me that you repent this 
wrong, whatever it may be ? " 

" I can, madam. I have travelled a long 
way for this purpose ; I swear it — solemnly 
swear it." 

. " Do it, sir — ^not swear it," she answered 
with eiriphasis; "repentance by acts, not 
words. Well, I believe — ^I am not sure, 
but I beheve — ^when a fitting time comes, 
I shaU be able to restore to you a woman, 
not with smiles and laughing eyes, but a 
woman schooled in the ways of noblest 
sorrow, worthy of the highest reverence. 
May you prove worthy of her I ' ' 

" Amen ! " he answered, with fervour. 
" When may I see her ? " 

"When her duties permit. You must 
be good enough to wait patiently. Inquire 
for my private room — ^I will take you to see 
her at a fitting time." 
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** Bless you, madam," he exclaiined, 
warmly, "for your goodness to her and 
to me. I have been a great sinner— I 
confess it, to my shame — ^but, by Heaven's 
blessing, I swear " 

"Again, sir — deeds, not words. I have 
my duties to attend to ; I wish you good 
morning for the present." 

He bowed and left her. 

" That man's heart is touched," thought 
the Sister; "I don't think I can be deceived. 
Let's pray it may be so. Graham must be 
the woman he seeks ; we have no other lady 
among the ordinary nurses. Poor soul I 
I trust there may still be happiness in store 
for her. I'm sure he seems sincere." 

The Sister Superior was quite right : the 
man she had been conversing with, did seem 
sincere ; but Upton Travers had a wonderful 
capacity for seeming^ and had thus been 
enabled to deceive many clever men, as 
weU as women. 

The curtains of Colonel Murray's room 
were drawn aside, and the invalid was led 
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on to the terrace supported by two orderlies. 
Graham wheeled out an easy chair for his 
use, into which he was duly ensconced, 
with all the comfort of soft pillows carefully 
arranged by her skilful hands. 

"Good morning, Colonel. I hope you 
are better to-day," said the Sister Superior, 
in a pleasant voice. 

"It's the Sister Superior, sir," whispered 
Graham in the blind man's ear. 

"Good mormng, ma'am," replied the 
Colonel, striving to assume a cheerful voice. 
" I'm better, I think — a little better — don't 
get all the sleep I ought. However, thanks 
to Bentley's sleeping draught, I've had a 
fair night, thank God." 

" I hope you have all that you require?" 

* * Everything, ma' am — everything ; and 
you've given me the best nurse in all the 
world. I'm afraid I'm wearing her out, 
though." 

"Oh no. Colonel; indeed you're not," 
exclaimed Graham, earnestly. 

" We invalids are selfish dogs, and that's 
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the truth of it," replied the Colonel. " Yon 
must send her away, ma'am; she wants 
rest, I'm sure she does." 

"You're quite right, Colonel," said the 
sister; "we must take care of her, for she 
won't take care of herself. Go and he 
down, Graham; I'll remain with the Colonel, 
till Simpson comes." 

"I'm not in the least tired. Sister; in- 
deed I'm not." 

"I insist upon it, Graham— I will be 
obeyed — ^go at once I " 

"Eight, ma'am — ^right," exclaimed the 
Colonel, in a tone of humour* " Now then, 
Graham, right about face — march — to 
bed." 

Graham withdrew into the Colonel's 
room, but lingered there on pretence of 
arranging the clothes and bed. 

"A letter came for you late last night, 
Colonel," said the Sister, taking a letter 
from her pocket. " Would you like me to 
read it ? The address is written in a large 
round hand — a child's hand, I think." 
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"Minnie's TmtingI I'm sure it is," he 
exclaimed, with glee. ** Do read it, ma'am 
— noy give it me first ! " He took the letter 
eagerly from her hand, and kissed the 
envelope fervently. "Yes, yes; it is 
Minnie's writing; I can see that — ^I mean 
feel that," he added, with a sigh, and he 
gave the letter back to the Sister. ^* Eead 
it, ma'am! — do read it! he exclaimed, 
impatiently; "it'll do me more good than 
all the doctor's stuff — read it, there's a 
dear lady ! " 

The Sister was about to comply with his 
anxious wish, when an orderly entered with 
a summons demauding her immediate pre- 
sence in one of the wards. 

"I'm afraid. Colonel j I must run away. 
I'll come back as soon as possible. Gra- 
ham!" she exclaimed, catching sight of 
the nurse in the room; "as you're not 
gone, you must stay with the Colonel till 
Simpson reUeves you. By the way, Colonel, 
as you are so anxious to hear the letter 
at once, would you have any objection to 
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Graham reading it to you — I am sure she 
is a person in whom you may place every 
confidence ? " 

" Certainly — certainly ! " exclaimed the 
Colonel, with feverish impatience; "let 
her read it — ^for God's sake, let some one 
read it ! my one comfort — ^my only love I " 

" The Colonel wishes you to read this 
letter to him, Graham." The Sister gave 
the letter to the nurse, and withdrew, 
followed by the orderly. 

Graham looked with tearful eyes at the 
envelope, and then pressed it to her Hps. 

" Now, Graham ; come, Graham. Put 
a chair close to me. Sit down and read it, 
there's a good woman. It's a letter from 
my little girl — ^my only treasure. She's got 
no mother, poor dear ! Begin, Graham." 

" One moment, Colonel 1 " Graham 
brushed the tears from her eyes, and 
governing her voice as best she could, 
began to read the letter. " Dear Papa, — ^I 
hope you are a little better. I often think 
about you. I do so want to come and nurse 
you." 
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" Bless her 1 bless her ! " said the Colonel. 

" I am very happy here — I'm so fond of 
the big doll you gave me." 

" The biggest doll I could buy, Graham : 
blue eyes and golden hair — Minnie's eyes ! 
Minnie's hair! Alas, her mother's eyes, 
her mother's hair ! 

" I put her to bed regularly every night, 
and on Saturday morning nurse lets me 
wash all her clothes." 

" The young puss," exclaimed the Colonel, 
with a laugh. " A pretty mess of soap-suds, 
I'll warrant." 

" Still I should so like to be with you and 
mamma again." 

" I told you she had no mother, Graham," 
said the Colonel, in broken tones. " Pshaw ! 
I dare say you've heard the real story. 
Her mother left me ! left her child ! You're 
a good woman, Graham — ^tried and true: 
you can understand the meaning of the 
words, * left her child.' Go on." 

" I wish you and dear mamma would 
come home, and then we should be all so 
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happy together." Graham insensibly sank 
from the chair on to her knees. 

" Poor child ! wretched mother I " cried 
the Colonel. " Go on, Graham." 

^^ Do let mamma come and see me once 
more. Nurse says I shall never see her 
again— never, not even in Heaven, where 
I shaU see dear grandpapa, and Aunt Mary 
— ^but not mamma." Graham clenched her 
hands over her mouth, and tried in vain to 
stifle her sobs. 

*^ It's very painful," said the Colonel, 
** the poor child's innocent prattle. You 
see, she was too young to be told the terrible 
truth; but she'll know it one day — ^know 
the story of her mother's sin — ^know why 
she can never see her mother again. Fray, 
finish, Graham." 

" Oh, Colonel, forgive me — ^I can't read 
any more, it's too painfull" She started 
convulsively to her feet. " What ! never 
again — ^never again on this earth?" she 
asked, in painful tones. 

" Never, Graham — ^never ! " 
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" Never in heaven ? But, if she repent 

« 

— God help this wretched woman— if she 
repent ? " 

"EepentI vain, miserable, frivolous co- 
quette ! " replied the Colonel in a tone of 
bitter contempt. 

She answered his hard words with ve- 
hement protest; her voice was raised to 
a painful pitch; her form dilated with 
agony and despair. "But, I say, if she 
repents ; if she casts away that sin ; if she 
gives her life to God's service ; to hard 
work for the sake of others; to labours 
of love and mercy; sacrificing her very 
life. What ! " she cried, in heartrending 
tones of anguish and despair, "never in 
heaven — ^never in heaven ! " Her voice pro- 
duced a terrible effect on Colonel MuiTay ; 
his countenance was flushed with rage. 
Weak as he was, he struggled to his 
feet. 

" Graham ! " he exclaimed, " where are 
you ? Send her away ! that woman ! that 
wretch ! Graham, I say, where are you ? " 

58 
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** Here, sir," she answered, terror-stricken 
at the eflfect of her words. 

" Send her away, I tell you — send her 
away — ^not the pollution of her presence 
here " 

"There is no one here, sir; we are 
alone/' 

" I heard her voice, I tell you. I heard 
her voice." 

" No one has been here but myself." 

" Not that accursed woman who was once 
my wife ? " 

" No, Colonel, only Graham — your nurse ; 
no one else has been here, I assure you." 

" Good heavens, is it possible I " he ex- 
claimed in bewilderment. "Your voice, 
when you spoke just now, was her voice — 
her very voice. I'll sWear to it." 

"Perhaps, Colonel, that letter recalled the 
past, and all its sorrow." 

" Perhaps, perhaps," he answered, feebly; 
" but it's very strange, my mind is quite 
dazed. Oh, all this excitement is too much 
for me. I can't bear it. Graham, your 
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arm ! " She clasped her arm round him 
and tenderly helped him back to his old 
position. He felt the comfort of her assist- 
ance in his great weakness. "Graham/' 
he murmured, in faint voice, "you're a 
good woman, tried and true. Heaven has 
sent you to me in my sad affliction. If I 
ever recover and go back to England, you 
must be Minnie's nurse — Minnie's nurse 
— ^promise me," and he fell back in the 
heavy exhaustion of sore debility, with his 
head resting on her arm. 

After a time she gently laid his head 
upon the pillow, and sank down on her 
knees at his side, covering her face with 
her hands. 

"Vain, frivolous, miserable coquette," die 
murmured. " Never again on earth ! never 
in heaven ! " And while he slept, she kept 
vigil with the remorse that gnawed her 
heart. 

Dr. Bentley, the medical officer in charge 
of that section of the hospital, suddenly 
came upon her in going his rounds. 
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"What's the matter, Graham?" he in- 
quired, seeing her on her kness. 

"I was merely picking up this letter 
which I had dropped," she answered. "A 
letter from the Coloners little girl in Eng- 
land. The Sister desired me to read it to 
him, but it was almost more than he could 
bear." 

"Dear, dear," said Dr. Bentley, with 
impatience, as he marked the Coloners 
exhausted condition. " This is very wrong; 
he ought to be kept perfectly quiet; you 
should have stopped reading when you saw 
the letter affected him. A little discretion, 
my good woman — a little discretion; re- 
member, violent agitation might be fatal 
at any moment." 

"I'll be very careful, sir — ^very carefol. 
It shan't occur again," she answered, with 
tears in her eyes. 

"There, there, don't cry. I know you 
try to do your best. You can go now, and 
wait in the Colonel's room. The Colonel 
has a visitor." Ir obedience to the doctor's 
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order, Graham retired to the Colonel's room. 
Bentley waved his hand, and Sholto joined 
him. 

" Here he is, poor fellow," said Bentley, 
" yon see him at his worst ; he's heen upset, 
most unfortunately, throtigh the nurse 
reading to him a letter from his little girl. 
It was more than he could bear." 

"One never can trust these nurses for 
discretion," repHed Sholto. "Perhaps I'd 
better come later." 

"No, no, Sholto; it wiU do him good 
to see you when he wakes ; besides, I want 
to know your opinion of the case — ^rest and 
peace of mind, it seems to me." 

"Ah,. Bentley, there's no anodyne for 
that last want." 

" You say the child's coming out ? " 

"Yes, with her aunt. I should think 
they'd be here shortly." 

"That will be the best anodyne," ob- 
served Bentley. " I'U leave you with him. 
I must push on — alas! a new batch of 
wounded is expected to-day." 
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Sholto drew a garden-chair near the 
patient's bed, and watched his friend as he 
slept. 

" Poor Frank," he murmured ; " head on 
arm just as he used to sleep at school. 
How time flies f It seems only yesterday, 
the joy of the cricket field, and all its 
triumphs; and now it's Scutari, and the 
Victoria Cross, and death. Not one bit 
altered though — the same man all over ; 
cold and repellent and tender-hearted as a 
boy ; cold and repellent and tender-hearted 
as man ; a stoic on the surface, a woman's 
heart beneath. Would she could see him 
now in his sore afliiction. No; Paris for 
her, and the feverish revelry of the new 
empire." 

** Margaret ! Margaret ! " cried the Colonel, 
pamfully, in his sleep, and presently he 
awoke. Graham started at his voice, and 
came to the window, but retired back on 
perceiving Sholto's presence. 

" HuUo, old boy ! " said Sholto, softly. 

" Who is it ? " inquired the Colonel. 
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" It's Sholto — ^run across from Pera to 
see you; " and Sholto laid his hand on the 
Coloners. 

"Thanks, old fellow, thanks; it's very 
good of you : " and the Colonel grasped 
Sholto' s hand as firmly as his strength 
permitted. 

" How are you to-day ? " 

" So-so," replied the Colonel, feebly. 

"Getting on, eh?" said Sholto, cheer- 
fully. 

"Or getting off?" 

" Yes, yes ; getting off the doctor's hands. 
Egad ! a good joke — ^bravo, Murray ! " 

"It does me good to hear the jolly old 
laugh, Sholto; but at the best I'm not 
much of it. I've been wanting to see 
you very much." 

" What is it, old feUow ? What can I do 
for you ? " 

On pretence of mixing some lemonade, 
the ingredients for which were placed on a 
small table within earshot of the Colonel's 
chair, Graham made excuse to draw near 
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the speakers. She advanced with anxious 
effort to catch the words they spoke. 

" Sholto," said the Colonel, feebly, "you 
once said you would do anything for me 
I wanted." 

"I did," rephed Sholto, heartily— " the 
day we left Harrow, and I'll do it, by God!" 

"I knew you would, old friend; it's 
nothing for me — ^but Minnie. I've been a 
fool, Sholto — ^trusted a lot of speculative 
scoundrels: I've been hard hit; and then 
the cost of that accursed divorce bill, 
there'U be next to nothing for Minnie when 
I die." 

**As bad as that, old boy?" exclaimed 
Sholto, with sympathy. 

*'Only too true — too true," murmured 
the invalid, sadly. 

" Come, old fellow," said Sholto, warmly, 
after a minute's thought, "^take heart. I've 
only one child of my own — Minnie's age — 
Minnie shall be my girl. I'll look affcer 
her, my word for it," and he grasped the 
Colonel's hand. 
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"God bless you, Sholto! The old true 
grip ; the old true heart." 

"From this day forth, Murray," said 
Sholto, solemnly, "Minnie's my daughter 
as weU as yours. Keep your mind at rest 
on that point. Anything else, old fellow ? " 

"No, no," answered the invalid, in 
evasive tone. * * Nothing — ^nothing. ' ' 

"Come, come, there is something. I'm 
sure there is ; be frank with me, Murray." 

"It's nothing but some stupid fancy in 
my head. I suppose it comes from taking 
these opiates. Sholto, I could have sworn 
that that woman had been here just now." 

"What do you say?" exclaimed Sholto, 
with surprise. 

"That woman — here, in my very pre- 
sence — or else it is that Graham's voice, 
the nurse, sounds exactly like hers." 

" The nurse's voice ! Bless the man ! " 
said Sholto, with a laugh. 

" The same tone, I'U swear," continued 
the Colonel with increased vehemence. 
"For God's sake, Sholto, don*t let there 
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be any mistake about this; it would kill 



me." 



"My dear old boy, pooh — ^nonsense — 

absurd 1 " 

"But the voice, the voice!" reiterated 
the Colonel; "my ears could not be 
deceived. Oh, Sholto, the bare thought of 
that woman being here utterly upsets me." 

Striving to listen with painful effort, 
Graham insensibly stole still closer to the 
Colonel's chair. 

Sholto marked with alarm the intense 
excitement of the patient, and he felt it 
was necessary to put an immediate end to 
the painful doubt. 

"I can't answer for similarity of voices," 
he replied, in serious tone; "but let us 
have no mistake about this matter, Murray. 
Your suspicion is utterly unfounded. I tell 
you with extreme pain, but I tell you on 
the best authority, that at this very time, 
that wretched woman, who was once your 
wife, is leading an abandoned life in Paris." 

At these words, Graham involimtarily 
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struggled forward, and stifling speech in a 
suppressed groan, gazed with agonized 
expression in Dr. Sholto's face. He started 
when he saw her, but immediately regained 
his self-possession; he fixed his eyes with 
stem expression upon hers. 

" I repeat, Colonel," said he, in dehberate 
voice, " that at this very time that wretched 
woman is leading an abandoned life in 
Paris." 

" Thank God, she isn't here I " exclaimed 
the Colonel, with intense reUef. 

Graham sank down beneath the doctor's 
relentless gaze, and swooned at his feet. 

The Sister Superior entered at that very 
moment, followed at some distance by the 
soi-disant Mr. Leslie. Dr. Sholto went up 
to the Sister, and pointing to the fainting 
woman, whispered in her ear, " That nurse 
is utterly exhausted by hard work ; she must 
leave this hospital forthwith." 
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CHAPTEE II. 



NOON. 



Under an awning, beneath the fohage which 
sliaded the terrace, Colonel Murray lay 
sleeping, lulled by a Ke — strange anodyne; 
but it had dissipated the horrible fear of the 
sick man. Far away in Paris — ^be it so! 
Anywhere, what matter the whereabonts 
of such a woman ? But not at his bedside. 
Lulled, too, by the assurance of a true 
heart, death or life, the idol of his soul, 
Minnie, was safe in the guardianship of a 
trusty friend. 

A sore burden lay on Dr. Sholto, as he 
watched at the side of his friend's couch. 
He was a brave man, and he had never 
failed in meeting duty face to face ; but in 
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the perplexity of his soul he mourned that 
he had ever, crossed over to Scutari; and 
yet he had, hy Heaven's blessing, averted 
the terrible disclosure which would have 
been sure death to his smitten friend. That 
the woman must go was very clear; and 
yet she alone had saved her husband's life. 
But it was his duty to send her away at all 
hazards, and the slender thread of life must 
needs be left to the careless fraying of the 
hireling and the stranger. 

And how to meet this woman, branded 
with an indehble sin, and yet revered by 
all around as a saint, an angel of mercy and 
good works, bearing the stamp of a holy 
mission on her pale and weaiy face ? 

Dr. Sholto met her, as he met most 
people, bluntly and to the point, yet kindly 
and with an air of deep respect. The Sister 
Superior had made Mrs. Murray He down 
in her own room, and after tending her with 
the utmost soHcitude, had left her in the 
hope that sleep would presently come with 
restoring power; but the moment she .was 
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left alone she stole back, drawn by irresistible 
fascination, to her husband's room. Her 
fear of Dr. Sholto was lost in anxiety for 
the invahd. She hnrried up to the conch. 

" Is he asleep ? " she inquired, in anxious 
tones. 

** Soundly asleep, thank Heaven!" and 
Dr. Sholto led her gently away from the 
couch. "It is my duty to tell you that 
you must leave this hospital at once." 

" Have mercy on me. Dr. Sholto ! " 

"I leave this evening; you will leave 
before I leave." 

" Let me stay, for Heaven's sake." 

** I am inexorable, madam." 

" He wiU die, if I go." 

" He will assuredly die, if he discover the 
truth," replied Dr. Sholto, sternly. "You 
heard his words ; if I had not told a deliberate 
lie, it would have been his death." 

" He shall never know the truth," replied 
Mrs. Murray, in accents of despair. "I 
swear it 1 Never know that I was his 
wife. Have mercy ; you knew me in happy 
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days; yon kissed me on my wedding-day 
— ^his oldest friend 1 Have mercy on me 
now ! " 

" I must have mercy on him." 

She felt Dr. Sholto was inexorable ; but 
still she pleaded in agonized voice. 

"I tell you, I have saved his life — ^they 
all say so; I watched him day and night 
with ceaseless care. Through all that 
dreadful time his life was absolutely in my 
hands. Oh, weary pain 1 His head found 
its only peace on my bosom." 

Dr. Sholto gave way to an expression of 
indignation. " Your bosom ! His head on 
your bosom ! Better he had died ! " 

" No, Dr. Sholto," she answered, firmly ; 
and for a moment she clung for support to 
the noble reputation she had won. *' Purged 
by bitter repentance ; worthy now of doing 
woman's highest work ; " but the next 
moment brought back anguish and despair. 
" What, leave him ! Impossible ; who will 
care for him as I have cared? Let me 
remain a few days longer," she pleaded 
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piteously, " and then I'll go, and never look 
upon him again." 

" Impossible, I say. Why did you place 
yourself in this terrible position ? " 

" It was not my seeking," she answered. 
" I swear it, solemnly. When I heard that 
he had been brought here, I trembled at the 
thought lest I might be called to nurse 
him ; shame-stricken, yet dying to see him 
once more, I dared not venture near his 
presence ; but it was a desperate case, and 
I was considered the most skilful nurse— 
lightest hand, where a feather's touch was 
pain I and the order came for me to be his 
nurse. I obeyed ; it was God's doing, not 
mine. God's bitterest punishment on my 
sin ; for at last I was taught to know the 
worth and love I had lost for ever ; taught 
to know too late, the hidden value of that 
chivalrous heart. Oh, Dr. Sholto 1 his 
burning head found fitful rest upon my 
bosom — close to my heart, and yet the 
width of the eternal gulf between us ! Have 
mercy! I have done all I could; let me 
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finish this work and die ! " She sank down 
exhausted on a bench. 

Dr. Sholto was deeply touched. " I pity 
you, indeed I do, from the bottom of my 
heart ; but still I am bound to act in this 
matter according to the dictates of common 
prudence. Colonel Murray is better — ^more 
thoroughly himself; the chances of dis- 
covery are thereby increased and are in- 
creasing daily ; you would not wish to undo 
the good work you have done ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " 

*^ You would not desire to endanger the 
life your devotion has saved; go then, at 
once. I beheve you have saved his life — 
be that your consolation." 

Mrs. Murray felt the force of all that 
Dr. Sholto urged. 

"I am in your hands," she said, with 
resignation. " I will go ; I will give up the 
one hope of my miserable existence." 

" What hope ? " he asked. 

" His forgiveness." 

" Impossible ! " 

59 
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" I had hoped one day to ask forgiveness 
for her — ^his wife. I have saved his life, 
and he knows it ; let him, for my sake, for 
Graham's sake, forgive his wretched wife." 

"Again, impossible; the risk would be 
too great — ^you would betray yourself ; this 
must not be done." 

" I bend to your decree." 

" Nay, his safety." 

"Be it so. I wiU die unforgiven — ^fit 
punishment! But how can I go? What 
excuse?" she asked, in voice of despair. 
" What excuse ? " 

"Your health." 

" I have sworn to die at my post ! — can 
I turn back now ? The women I have led 
on, animated by my example, would laugh 
me to scorn." 

" Better at all events, deride your weak- 
ness than your sin. You must tell him your 
health is failing; you leave here by my 
advice to save your own life ; in short, you 
must say that you are bound to think of 
yourself." 
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** Think of myself 1 " she exclaimed with 
bitterness, " and I have striven these years 
past to forget myself. Oh, fearful retribu- 
tion! thrust back upon myself after all. 
Enough of self. You promised, if he died, 
to take care of our child. Bless you for 
that ! Our child — link 'twixt him and me 
which no divorce can break asunder. Dr. 
Sholto, I, on my part, give her into your 
hands with a solemn charge." 

Mrs. Murray spoke in a low deliberate tone, 
and every word was wrung out with agony. 
" When Minnie is old enough, when woman- 
hood bursts brightly upon her — ^when her 
young eyes are dazzled with this world's 
glamour of smfle and charm— break in upon 
that brightness with my story ; paint it in 
darkest colours of truth — ^the false words 
which deluded — ^the false sentiments which 
lured me on — ^let her know it all — ^vain, 
frivolous, heartless coquette. Have no 
mercy on me, her mother; for her sake, 
my child — ^let those dark thoughts of me be 
her safeguard — ^promise ! " 
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"I will tell her at the proper time," 
replied Dr. Sholto, solemnly, and he turned 
away his face to hide a tear. 

** Without pity," she urged with ve- 
hemence — " without mercy — ^holding me up 
to bitterest scorn and contempt. If she, 
too, fall, be it on your head. One word 
more: five thousand pounds stand in my 
name at Drummond's, a legacy from my 
uncle in India, payable to my cheque. 
That money is hers absolutely." 

** I fear he will not let her touch it." 

"My child as well as his. I am no 
longer his wife, but I am her mother. I 
repeat, that money is hers absolutely— 
I desire to place it in safe hands." 

"But surely," objected Dr. Sholto, *'yoti 
will require some of this money for yourself 
— ^the interest, at least, during your life." 

" I want money enough to keep body and 
soul together," she answered, in a tone of 
sadness; "I can earn it — and a grave; 
they'll give me that. I constitute you her 
trustee; the interest to be spent on her 
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edncation — ^the principal to be hers when of 
age. Can you draw such an instrument ? " 

" I will get it drawn." 

" Thank you ; I'll sign it and go." 

" You wiU speak to him when he wakes ? " 

"I promise! One word, Dr. Sholto, 
before you leave me. 'I know you will be 
very kind to Minnie — a firm hand, oh ! but 
very gentle. I know what she is; just 
touch her heart, and she's conquered in a 
moment." 

Dr. Sholto grasped Mrs. Murray's quiver- 
ing hand with his hpnest grasp. 

" Tell her some day," she murmured, the 
tears falling from her eyes ; " tell her, if you 
can " 

"Yes, dear lady," he answered, with 
heartfelt sympathy. 

She drew her hand from his grasp, and 
brushed away her tears. "No, don't tell 
her that I loved her, that I carried her little 
face in my bosom — ^my one hope, my one 
consolation — ^no ; heartless, vain, frivolous 
to the end — ^tell her that — always that." 
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She turned away from Dr. Sholto. "Never 
on earth," she murmured, *^but in heaven 
— ^perhaps in heaven;" and she struggled 
to a seat near the Colonel's couch. Dr. 
Sholto left her ; he felt it was a case beyond 
man's consolation. 

And now once more, and perhaps for the 
last time, they were alone together. Sleep 
took away his pain and sorrow ; sleep sur- 
rendered him into her hands — ^they were 
husband and wife again — sound sleep, and 
she could call him by the old familiar name, 
in undertones of despairing love and tender: 
ness ; she could talk of the old times ; she 
could recall the old scenes of happiness. 
For her soul's comfort, she could pour into 
the dull ear of sleep the confession of that 
sin and suffering which weighed upon her 
soul ; she could kneel at his side, and with 
lightest pressure on his worn hands, pray 
for the forgiveness she durst not seek when 
consciousness returned. 

He awoke; — husband and wife were 
parted — he was Colonel Murray, and she 
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was Nurse Graham; he awoke, speaking 
inooherently, as waking from a dream. 
Oftentimes, to her exceeding comfort, there 
was a link of sympathy between his dream 
and her waking thoughts. Her thoughts 
had been his thoughts in the reahn of 
sleep; hand in hand, as she sat at his 
bedside, the thoughts of both had travelled, 

the one in painful wakefulness, the other 

J* 

in soothing sleep, among old memories of 
the better days. 

" Where am I, Graham ? " 

**Here, Colonel; at Scutari — ^the hos- 
pital." 

" Only a dream, then ; it was so vivid, 
though. I was walking under the cool 
trees, with the fresh ferns about me, and 
the clear rills trickling down the valley 
sides. Were you ever at Lynton, Graham 
— ^Watersmeet, by the rustic bridge ? ' ' 

"Yes, sir.'* 

It was very strange ; her waking thoughts 
had been wandering amid that pleasant 
valley. 
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"That was the spot/' continued the 
Colonel, "as plainly as if I were there; 
she was walking with me — ^we often used 
to walk there in the old time. It was on 
that very bridge she swore to love me — 
a lie I a lie 1 Why dream of a lie ? Why 
wake to be mocked by a lie?" And he 
turned restlessly on the couch. She raised 
his head tenderly, and smoothed his pillow, 
and gave him some cooling drink. "Bless 
you, Graham I" and he pressed her hand 
in thankfulness for her service. "It's 
getting rather too hot and glary here; 
I think I'll go back to my room. Where 
are the orderlies ? " 

" They will be here directly." 

And now to her terrible task. She 
schooled her voice as best she might. "I 
have something I am obliged to say, 
Colonel, if you will allow me " 

" What is it, Graham — ^what is it ? " 

" I am sorry to say my strength has been 
failing lately : I fainted this morning." 

" Sholto told me so. Forgive me for not 
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inqtiiring — ^but, alas! illness makes us very 
selfish. I hope you are better now ? " 

" For the time, Colonel; but I feel I am 
quite unequal to my present work. The 
fact is, I require thorough rest. I must 
leave the hospital." 

" Leave the hospital I " he exclaimed, in 
an anxious voice. "Oh, Graham, is it 
really as bad as that ? " 

"Dr. Sholto says so; he teUs me I shall 
utterly break down if I remain here a day 
longer; in short, I must leave at once." 

"If Sholto says so, you must go," 
replied the Colonel, in tones of deep 
regret. " Heaven forbid I should keep you 
one moment longer ; you've done too much 
for me already. I owe my life to you, 
Graham — ^my life, I say, to you and God's 

mercy " At this moment Dr. Bentley 

came his rounds. 

"Well, Graham, how are we getting on?'* 
he inquired, briskly. 

" The Colonel is just awake, sir." 

" Eather flushed, hey?" observed Bentley, 
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lookiiig at the patient. " Pulse too rapid — 
some disturbance in the system." 

*' It's nothing, doctor," said the Colonel; 
"only for the moment. Graham teUs me 
she is obliged to leave us; her health is 
broken down by hard work." 

"That all!" exclaimed Bentley, in a 
tone of aflfected derision. "Egad! that's 
the case with aU of us. We can't let you 
go, Graham; you're not half bad enough 
for that." 

" Sholto tells her so," observed the 
Colonel. 

"Sholto be hanged! Sholto shan't 
deprive me of my best nurse. Let me feel 
your pulse, Graham — ^fair enough; wants 
a Uttle power, perhaps. A tonic will soon 
set you up." 

" Indeed, sir, I fear it's worse than that." 
Bentley feared so too, and he drew Graham 
out of earshot of the Colonel. 

" You may be somewhat shaken by this 
hard work," said he kindly; "I don't say 
you're not. I'U take care you get a longer 
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spell of rest ; but I tell you, if you go, that 
man won't live. I'm speaking seriously, 
mind ; and besides that, if you desert your 
post, the rest of the nurses will leave us. 
My good woman, you must stay. Come, 
that's settled;" and Bentley returned to 
the Colonel. "Cheer up, my friend! 
Graham isn't going to leave us just yet. 
It's a cunning dodge of Sholto's — confound 
him! — ^trying to carry off our best nurse. 
Make yourself quite comfortable. Colonel, 
Graham will remain with you. Let him 
have the composing draught as soon as he 
returns to his room," whispered . Bentley 
in the nurse's ear; "full measure, mind, 
and for Heaven's sake don't leave us, or 
the whole hospital will go to the deuce." 

The Colonel was presently carried back 
into his room by the orderlies, his head 
resting on Mrs. Murray's arm, and the 
curtains of the window were closed on nurse 
and patient— husband and wife. 

**Poor woman," muttered Bentley, as he 
watched the nurse's sohcitude and care; 
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" no wonder she's knocked up— done enough 
to kill a horse, but, short-handed as we are, 
I can't afford to let her go. A touch of the 
lady in her, I'll be sworn. Breed's the 
thing, after all : an ounce of blood is worth 
a pound of bone — egad, I must be moying 
on!" 

" One moment I '* exclaimed the Sister 
Superior, as she hurried to catch Dr. Bentley. 
** Well, ma'am, anything wrong ? " 
" Your usual greeting, Doctor." 
" I'm always afraid of seeing yon," repKed 
Bentley, with good-natured briosqtierie ; 
"your presence is always the harbinger of 
some misfortune." 

" Ah, Doctor 1 " replied the Sister Superior, 
with a smile, "misfortunes usually do bring 
us together ; however, just now I meet you 
with a happier purpose. The commandant 
has placed in my hands Colonel Murray's 
Victoria Cross, which he has just received 
from the War Office, for presentation to the 
Colonel. I want to know when we had 
better give it to him ? '* 
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"Not just now," replied Bentley. *^ He*s 
gone back to his room, a little matter 
disturbed ; let him have a few hours' repose, 

after that " But Bentley was unable 

to finish his sentence. An orderly came 
with an urgent requisition for his attend- 
anoe, and he hurried away. 

The Sister Superior beckoned to Travers, 
who had followed her on to the terrace, but 
had remained apart during her conversation 
with Bentley. 

"Come, Mr. Leslie, we are alone now. 
Mrs. Graham — excuse me, Mrs. Leslie, I 
mean." The Sister Superior grew some- 
what confused. 

''No matter names, madam. I am 
ashamed to saU under false colours, but you 
know my motive — ^I do it for her sake. 
She is here, is she ? " 

** Close here — ^that room;" and the 
Sister Superior pointed to Colonel Murray's 
room, at the same time laying a restraining 
hand on Travers's arm. " A few minutes — 
she is in attendance on her patient." 
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" Oh, madam ! " he exclaimed, in fervent 
voice, and his arm trembled with emotion, 
"if you only knew how anxious I am to 
declare to her my repentance — ^my sorrow 
and contrition for past transgressions/' 

"I do beUeve you, sir; but still X must 
ask your patience — ^a sad case — ^you've heard 
of Colonel Murray ? " 

** Colonel Murray 1" exclaimed Travers, 
with a violent start. 

"The engineer officer — ^the hero of the 
Victoria Cross — ^bliud, helpless now." 
" You say she is nursing him ? " 
"More than nursing; her devotion has 
saved his life." 

" Saved his life ! '* echoed Travers, deeply 
moved. 

"Yes, sir. Be proud! this is the noble 
creature you seek ; this is the great reward 
your repentance has won. One moment ; " 
and the Sister Superior went up to iiie room 
and listened awhile at the curtains. 

Upton Travers was deeply interested in 
all the Sister Superior had said. 
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Of pleasant, sweet, gentle aspect was 
Upton Travers — flight golden hair, clear 
blue eyes, and a pleasant smile. He pos- 
sessed a wonderful power of deception, 
because lie possessed a wonderful power of 
assimilating the feelings and sentiments of 
those around him. What others felt, he 
felt. His hypocrisy was not the glaze of 
the surface, it sprung from the depth of his 
feelings. It mattered not, if people were 
reUgioub, he felt religious ; he readily 
responded to every enthusiasm of life — 
sincerity itself could not feel more sincerely 
than he felt — a charming companion, a sort 
of cunning instrument which lent itself to 
every touch, and answered in sympathetic 
tones. With regard to feeling, the mecanique 
of a saint ; with regard to heart, the heart 
of a devil ; he beheved in one God, and he 
worshipped one God — himself, and his fears 
were limited to the fear of bodily pain and 
discomfort. 

Upton Travers had come to Scutari to 
play a desperate game, and behold, the 
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trump cards were in his hands. "Is it 
possible I " he murmured -with exultation, 
" Colonel Murray, and she has saved his 
life! — a dream! — ^no, I^m awake. Those 
were the very words." 

The Sister Superior returned from the 
window with an assuring smile on her face. 
** In a minute or two more I shall be able 
to restore her to you." 

"Bless you, madam, for all your good- 
ness ; " and he pressed the Sister's hand in 
gratitude. 

" By the way," continued the Sister, 
" I've had no opportunity of preparing her 
for this interview; perhaps I had better 
break it to her first — ^tell her that you — ^her 
husband " 

"Yes, Tier Jmshandf' he replied with 
emphasis. "Oh, but not worthy -of that 
sacred name — ^not worthy — alas, she will 
refuse that name to me ! " and the blue 
eyes were suflFused with tears. 

" My good friend, take courage," said the 
Sister Superior, touched to the heart ; 
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**beKeve me^ it's not what you were, but 
^what, by Heaven's mercy, you are now. 
Xieave me with her for a moment ; " and 
she led him aside, ** Once more, courage ! 
she possesses a noble, generous nature ; she 
will forgive you, I know she will — ^there's my 
hand on it ; " and she pressed his trembling 
hand with her own true, heartfelt grasp. 

Travers stood aside among the foliage, 
and the Sister went to the window. 
" Grgham," she called, in a low tone, 
" Yes, Sister," repHed Mrs. Murray, open- 
ing the curtain. 

" Is the Colonel asleep ? " 
" Soundly, thanks to the draught." 
"You may leave him a little," said the 
Sister, placing her arm round Mrs. Murray's 
waist, and drawing her away from the room. 
" I have something very particular to tell 
you. Ah, dear lady," she continued in a 
voice of great tenderness, "you have thought 
much of others, let others think a little 
about you. I trust that this day will bring 
you great consolation. I beheve your 
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present sorrow is only a shadow of past 
happiness. Have confidence; this shadow 
is about to die away in present joy." 

'* What do you mean, Sister ? " asked 
Mrs. Murray, in great perplexity. 

"Your husband." 

** My husband 1 Good God, is the truth 
known ? " she exclaimed, in terrified voice ; 
and she clung for support to the Sister's 
arm. 

"Compose yourself, my dear," said the 
Sister kindly, " nothing is known ; he has 
not breathed one word about the past. For 
your sake — ^for both your sakes — ^he has 
been sUent ; but I can guess the whole sad 
story. He left you — deserted you — ^but 
Heaven has touched his heart ; he assures 
me of his sincere repentance." 

" He ! — ^who ? " asked Mrs. Murray, utterly 
bewildered. 

" Your husband." 

" I have no husband I " 

" Not even if he repent ? " 
" I don't understand you." 
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" He has been with me." 
" His name ? '' 

" For both your sakes he has withheld his 
name." 

The horrible possibility of Travers having 
followed her to Scutari flashed into her' 
mind. 

"Has that wretch dared to set foot 
here ? " she exclaimed, in a tone of indigna- 
tion mingled with terror. **I will never 
see him again — ^never, never ! For mercy's 
sake," she cried, " don't let that man enter 
my presence, it's too fearful ! Oh ! is there 
no refuge left for me on earth ? " 

" Yes," replied the Sister, somewhat dis- 
mayed by Mrs. Murray's intense emotion ; 
" his repentant heart. Consider, he has 
followed you here for the purpose of repara- 
tion." 

Travers felt the propitious moment had 
arrived. He came from his^ hiding-place, 
and knelt at her feet. 

** Margaret, forgive me ; I have deeply 
sinned." 
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**That voice I" Bhe exclaimed, with a 
shudder, and she averted her eyes in horror 
and disgust. 

*^ Have mercy on him ! " pleaded the 
Sister ; ** at least, listen to his prayer. 
Don't cast him back on despair ; may be, 
your forgiveness will secure his salvation. 
Kemember, we poor sinners all need forgive- 
ness." And the Sister left them; she 
rejoiced in the work she had done. **A 
great wrong, doubtless, followed by a noble 
Christian forgiveness ; God bless them 
both ! " and she went about her hospital 
work light-hearted, in the reward of a good 
conscience. 

The terrace was quite deserted; all the 
invalids and hospital attendants, had retired 
to their respective rooms by reason of the 
noonday heat. 

He remained kneeling, with his eyes bent 
on the ground. 

"Why are you here? — what do you 
want? " she asked, in tones of loathing and 
contempt. 
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"What I dare scarcely hope for," he 
answered, in trembling voice — '^your for- 
giveness. Oh! Margaxet, I left you in 
Paris. I was cruel, harsh; but I was 
ruined, compromised. They were on my 
track ; I was forced to fly." 

"And you left me to perish, to die of 
want." 

"Don't remind me of the past; I can't 
defend it. I have bitterly repented." 

"A bitter repentance," she retorted, scorn- 
fully, " spent at German gambling-tables." 

" A man must Uve." 

"And a woman may die," she answered, 
bitterly. "I have lived; I, too, have re- 
pented. I am no longer Margaret Murray ; 
I am Mrs. Graham, a hospital nurse." 

" This miserable dress ! " he murmured. 
" Oh, shame that you should have sunk so 
low ! " 

" So low, and yet far higher than the 
mistress of Upton Travers." 

" I swore I would marry you as soon as 
that divorce was gained." 
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^* Lower still ! " she answered, con- 
temptuously. 

** Not so bitter with me, Margaret," he 
replied in a deprecating tone ; and he rose 
to his feet. ** It's all the reparation I can 
make. I have followed you here — sought 
you out for this very purpose ; at least an 
honest woman in the eyes of the world — 
my wife." 

^* Your wife ! I prefer shame to such 
honesty." 

'^Margaret, have a little mercy!" and 
tears dimmed his eyes. *^I have erred, 
deeply erred ; but I have repented from the 
bottom of my heart. Come, it's not too 
late to realize our old dream of love." 

*^ Hideous delusion, which lured me to 
destruction ! " 

^^ Not so ; we'll create a new world of our 
own — my life devoted to your happiness. 
I have money now, plenty of money. I ask 
you to share it." 

'^ Fruit of the gambling-table ! " 

"No matter; I ask you to share it. 
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Money enough for every luxury ; not miser- 
able garments like these — ^not hard, coarse 
fare — ^not menial service. Shame on the 
thought ! I am in earnest, on my honour." 

He did seem in earnest, and her heart was 
touched. 

"I am willing to heheve it," she an- 
swered, in st)ftened tone ; *^ I am willing 
to believe that, in your way, you have 
repented of the past. I am very happy 
to think so. I wiU not utter one word of 
reproach. I will only make one request — 
that you leave me." 

He felt her change of tone and manner ; 
it was a presage of victory. 

" Leave you, Margaret ? Impossible ! " 

*' Leave me, and I will forgive the wrongs 
you have done." 

**Come, Margaret," he urged, **this is 
foolish. Come back to the world with me ; 
there's brightness and effervescence yet in 
the cup of life." 

" Your words grate horribly in my ears," 
she answered, with a shudder. ^* That 
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accnrsed life! I have repented, if you 
have not. All I ask is — Cleave me." 

*^ Never, Margaret — dearest Margaret — 
I swear, never I " 

"Let me end my task here, and die in 
peace. I will forgive you^ — pray for you — 
only go, pray go 1 " 

" You will not return with me to the world 
— share my money, be my wife, live a life 
ofhappinesBandjoy?" 

"No! — irrevocably, no! I forgive you 
all my misery — all my bitter sorrow : a large 
sum of wretchedness to forgive, but I do 
forgive you. Farewell — ^my duties ! I must 
leave you now." 

"I must remain," he answered, in changed 
tone. 

" You cannot remain here.'* 

"I must," and he threw himself on a 
bench. 

" Impossible I Your presence will betray 
me." 

"Be that as it may," he rephed, with 
dogged resolution. 
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"Tell the Sister Superior that I have 
forgiven you — ^that we have mutually agreed 
to part." 

" I cannot leave you, Margaret." 

"You have the world before you," she 
urged in dismay at his maimer; "you have 
money." 

"No!" 

" You said money." 

" Not a penny, I say." 

"You asked me to share your money," 
she repeated emphatically. 

" I did, but I'd none to share." 

" Liar ! " she exclaimed, in the ve- 
hemence of her feeling. 

"Yes, har," he answered calmly; "it's 
the truth." 

" What does this mean ? " 

"It means that I want to share your 
money." 

"What money?" she asked contemptu- 
ously ; " my wages here ? " 

" No, at Drummond's; don't prevaricate," 
he retorted sharply. 



i 
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" You knew it, then ? " 

"I knew it, and therefore I sought you 
out." 

" Scoundrel ! — ^mean, pitiful scoundrel ! 
You sought me in vain. Thank Heaven, 
the mask is dragged from your lying face. 
Listen to me, once for aU. That money 
at my bank is a sacred sum, which shall 
never be touched by you or me; no, not 
if we were dying for want of bread." 

He lighted a cigarette whilst she was 
speaking, and he flung himself back at his 
ease on the bench. *' A good round sum," 
he answered, amid whiffs of smoke. " Don't 
talk of dying. Five thousand pounds — oh, 
ye gods, a delicious sum ! " 

" That money is my child's fortune ; it is 
sacred to her. Not one penny — ^not one 
penny," she replied, with rapid utterance. 

** Plain speaking now, Margaret," he 
answered, with a smile. " Not your child's 
fortune, but mine ! " 

" Fool I " she exclaimed contemptuously. 

'*Not fool! — knave, may be — not fool!" 
he answered, with quiet deliberation. 
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"Fool or knave, you've had my answer. 
So it was my money yon sought. Miserable 
gamester, you've shown your hand too soon ; 
your cards are played out — go ! " 

"Pardon me," he answered, inhaling a 
deep whiff — " a smaU trump thrown away, 
that's all. I hold better cards." 

" You come here too late, Upton Travers ; 
the game's over," she answered derisively. 
**I have made Staff- Surgeon Sholto trustee 
on behalf of my daughter ; it only remains 
for me to execute the deed. He has just 
left me for the purpose of having it drawn. 
He will return soon," she added signifi- 
cantly. Upton Travers lighted another 
cigarette. " I repeat, he will return soon. 
I've warned you, mind ; go, before you are 
expelled." 

"Why expelled?" he inquired with the 
utmost unconcern. 

" You will not dare to face Dr. Sholto." 

"Why not? Dr. Sholto has never seen 
me. No, Margaret Murray," he continued 
in calm decisive voice, " I beg your pardon, 
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Margaret Graham, you have really repented 
— ^that's clear — ^therefore you are in my 
power ; you are striving, under a false name, 
to regain your position in society — ^I defy 
you to reveal my name to Dr. Sholto." 

She felt his words were terribly true. 
She did not dare reveal his name, which 
was the token of her shame and condenma- 
tion* She felt she was in his relentless 
grasp ; her courage forsook her. No longer 
scorn and defiance, but humblest prayer. 

" Go, I beg and pray ! if you have any 
mercy, go. Dr. Sholto is coming, I see 
him " 

"Let him come," replied Travers, with 
perfect unconcern ; and, throwing away his 
cigarette, he rose from the bench. *^ I shall 
stay till he goes ; meanwhile our conversa- 
tion can remain in abeyance." 

Dr. Sholto had brought the document. 
"Here's the paper. Nurse Graham," he 
added with emphasis, being mindful of the 
presence of a stranger. " Pray who is this 
gentleman ? " he inquired. 
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** Pardon me, sir, my name is Leslie," 
replied Travers, bowing respectfully to Dr. 
Sholto. "I am agent for the firm of 
Bertimati and Company, bankers at Galata, 
correspondents of Drummond and Company, 
London. I attend Mrs. Graham on business 
matters by direction of my firm." He 
inclined his head deferentially towards Mrs. 
Murray, and in all ways assumed the bearing 
of a respectable and highly confidential 
banking clerk. 

"Your presence is most opportune, sir," 
observed Dr. Sholto; and, turning to Mrs. 
Murray, he requested her to peruse the 
document with care. " Mr. Leslie will, no 
doubt, be good enough to witness your 
signature," he added, turning to Travers. 

" Certainly, sir," rephed Travers. " I am 
here to give every assistance in my power 
to Mrs. Graham." 

** The matter, sir, is briefly this," observed 
Sholto by way of esrplanation to Travers. 
"Nurse Graham is desirous of placing 
certain moneys of which she stands pos- 
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sessed in my hands for certain purposes 
needless to specify. I, Dr. Sholto, have 
agreed to hold these moneys and carry exit 
the provisions of the trust. Well, Graham," 
he continued, turning to Mrs. Murray, 
*'have you read the deed carefully — does 
it embody your wishes ? " 

"I think so — ^yes," she replied, with a 
timid, scared look, returning the paper to 
Dr. Sholto. 

''Good. Let's complete the affair at 
once. Find the Sister; we shall require 
her signature as a second witness." 

"Pardon me. Dr. Sholto," exclaimed 
Travers in a tone of the utmost deference, 
"for venturing to interfere in this matter; 
but in my capacity as agent for Mrs. Graham, 
I really think I ought, for my own satis- 
faction, to read over this document be- 
fore signature ; my knowledge of business 
matters, and general acquaintance with 
legal instruments of this nature, may 
possibly be of some avail" 

"As you like, sir. Pray read it," replied 
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Dr. Sholto, somewhat annoyed; but still 
it was impossible to object to such a reason- 
able request, and he handed the paper to 
Travers. 

"Have I your permission, madam?" 
inquired Travers of Mrs. Murray, with the 
sKghtest tone of significance in his voice. 

" Bead it if you will," she answered, in 
trembling utterance. 

Quietly, deliberately, and with the utmost 
apparent unconcern, did Travers peruse the 
paper, making audible comments here and 
there. " Money — at Drummond's — amount 
not stated — ^purposes of trust not specified — 
hum ! " and he shrugged his shoulders 
significantly. 

" With regard to the trust, sir," exclaimed 
Dr. Sholto, somewhat nettled, " Mrs. Gra- 
ham has given me fall instructions, which I 
am prepared to carry out to the letter." 

"Quite so, quite so," repUed Travers, 
raising his eyes for a moment from the 
paper, but in no wise moved by the doctor's 
irritation. " So, all moneys — and other 
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properties whatsoever absolutely in trust 
to John Sholto, staff-surgeon, etc., etc., 
etc. — ^huml" and Travers returned the 
paper, with a respectful bow, to Dr. Sholto. 

^*Well, sir, are you content?" inquired 
Dr. Sholto, with some asperity. 

^* Pardon me, doctor," replied Travers, 
still retaining his deferential manner, ^^I 
see you are not a lawyer ; as this is a matter 
of serious business, involving consequences 
of great importance, it is my duty to tell 
you that this deed is not worth the paper 
it is written upon." 

*^ I differ from you, sir ! " exclaimed Dr. 
Sholto, thoroughly nettled. 

" As agent for Mrs. Graham," continued 
Travers, in dehberate voice, "I protest 
against her signing that document; I 
decline to be a witness." 

*'No matter, sir," retorted the doctor, 
" we can get another witness. Nurse Gra- 
ham, this is not the first assignment I have 
drawn at a pinch ; I tell you it's a good and 
valid instrument." 



i 
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" Mrs. Graham must choose between us," 
observed Travers, with perfect cahimess. 

** Say, Graham, are you prepared to sign 
it or not?" asked Dr. Sholto, in a tone of 
irritation. 

She stood there irresolute, utterly fas- 
cinated by the presence of Travers, — it 
was on her hps to break away from the 
accursed enchantment, to declare the truth 
— no banker's agent, but Upton Travers, 
who had wrought the grievous wrong I but 
— ^that woman who had honoured her — 
that good, pure, noble Sister Superior 
would turn aside with scorn, those other 
women would turn aside with scorn — no 
saint, but a false, erring wife. 

"Your answer, Graham?" asked Dr. 
Sholto, impatiently. 

"Perhaps I had better wait a little," 
she stammered. "There is no immediate 
hurry; perhaps it had better be drawn by 
a professional man. ' ' 

"Eight, quite right; that's my advice," 
said Travers, approvingly. 

61 
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"As you will, as you willl" exclaimed 
Dr. Sholto ; and he tore the paper up. 

"Pardon me, sir," said Travers, "my 
business, which is confidential, will not 
detain Mrs. Graham long." 

" I will not intrude upon you, sir. G-ood 
day." And Dr. Sholto hurried off, to the 
horror and dismay of Mrs. Murray. 

They were alone again — Colonel Murray, 
Mrs. Murray, Upton Travers. 

" You are in my power now ! " exclaimed 
Upton Travers. " To business, once more, 
short and sharp. I hold the winning card, 
and I mean to play it, be the cost what it 
may. Whom are you nursing in there! 
I know his name I The Sister Superior 
has just told me." And Travers gazed 
significantly at the Coloners room. 

She understood his terrible meaning. 
" Good God I " she exclaimed, "you could 
never be so cruel — so wicked — ^the man you 
have wronged ; he Ues there betwixt life and 
death. What, betray me to him ? No, no, 
Upton," and she clung to him in despair. 
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"Yon are not so bad as that. Heaven would 
never permit such a crime." 

" This is earth 1 " he answered with a 
scomful laugh. 

" Oh, have a little mercy on the woman 
whose life you have wrecked ! " — still 
clinging to him, she knelt at his feet. 
" If you ever loved me, I beg and pray for 
mercy." 

" No need of this agitation," he replied, 
quietly, at the same time edging towards 
the Coloners room. " The Sister says you 
have saved his life ; she begs me not to take 
you away till he has recovered. Well, you 
can remain; but a cheque for that money 
I will have." 

"Never," she cried; "it belongs to my 
daughter — ^never, never ! " 

"You've said that before; repetition is 
a waste of time. The choice is in your 
hands. I must be brief." 

"What?" she exclaimed; "you would 
go to him as he lies there, and whisper 
in his ear that I was his wife? A man 
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do this! — impossible! — a tiger's nature 
wrapped in a man's form ; a tiger's instinct 
animating a man's brain; oh, monstrous 
growth! I tell you, the hand of Heaven 
would strike you dead." 

''Trust to it, if you dare," he answered, 
derisively, still moving towards the room, 
notwithstanding all her efforts. 

'* A step more, and I'll cry for help." 

" Eaise your voice, and he will hear you." 

'' No — a narcotic ; he will not hear ; the 
orderlies will come, and drive you out, 
scoundrel as you ar^e." 

" Then I must speak to him myseK." 

She clung to him, exerting all her 
strength. 

" This is murder ! " she cried. 

'' Have I any weapon ? " he answered. 

''Weapon? no, only one word — one fear- 
ful word." 

"Then word for word," he retorted. 
"Your written word, a cheque." 

"Never!" 

"You force my hand — I play my ace, 
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"be it life or death." He flung her from 
him; but quick as lightning she flew to 
the window, and barred his progress. No 
help was at hand ; it only needed one fatal 
word in the sick man's ear— o'nly her 
strength against his, to ward it off She 
gazed around in despair — ^there was no 
help. Her eyes fell on a little table which 
stood close to the window, on which had 
been placed the materials for making 
lemonade; in her despair she grasped the 
table-knife which had been used for cutting 
the lemon. In a moment, she became 
strong, fearfuUy strong. 

"Your death, if you advance another 
,step!" she cried. He started back from 
her in surprise and alarm. This was not 
.the woman he had wronged, the woman 
whose weakness he had despised — some 
strange, terrible being animated her form ; 
eyes dilated with fierce animal rage, muscles 
wrought to utmost tension — the swaying 
balance of a crouching tiger. 

" Curse you, would you stab me ? " 
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" Yes, by Heaven," she answered. " I've 
strength enough for it. Back, miserable 
cur ! " and he slunk back at her bidding. 
*' Back, I say, as you value your life ! " and 
^ kept passing' upon hi^, bnpened by 
some irresistible force. " Don't tempt me 
to the worst. A strange feeling bums in 
my blood — you've roused a hidden nature 
in my bosom, brutal as your own ; touched 
some hidden spring, and a horrible instinct 
courses through my brain. I could stab 
and stab, till your life-blood ebbed away. 
Better cross the path of a tiger thirsting 
for man's blood, than face me now. Back ! 
for Heaven's erake, back ! the horrible thing 
urges me on ! Back, I say — or I shall kill 
you." 

Upton Travers possessed the courage of 
a brute; but her rage was a hundredfold 
stronger than his brutality. He shrank 
.wa/fron. her. not daring^ tun. hi, back 
-^not daring to lose her eye ; he knew it 
would have been certain death. Big drops 
of fear stood on his brow. 
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" The Sister Superior ! " lie gasped. He 
caught a moment's glimpse of the Sister 
approaching along the terrace. 

Mrs. Murray turned her eyes from Tra- 
vers; the Sister was actually approaching. 
" Saved! " she cried; " saved ! " The fearful 
force which had animated her frame, sud- 
denly collapsed; the knife fell from her 
nerveless grasp — ^the power of her eyes was 
gone — every muscle was unstrung. Travers 
breathed again; he felt all danger was 
over. Languid and exhausted, she staggered 
forward, with dazed and purposeless ex- 
pression, and would have fallen helpless at 
his feet, if he had not hurried forward and 
caught her in his arms. 

A moment's breathing space — ^he recovered 
his seK-possession quicker than his breath. 

" What's the matter ? " inquired the 
Sister Superior, anxiously, as she approached 
them. 

" Forgiven, madam! forgiven," he gasped, 
in bated breath ; and, bending his head, he 
kissed the swooning woman's lips with a 
fervent kiss. 
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" Thank Heaven ! " exclaimed the Sister 
Superior, her eyes filling with tears of 
happiness; and she breathed a prayer of 
gratitude. It was manifest to her that her 
earnest prayers and kindly efforts had been 
abundantly blessed. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



ETIENING. 



A COOL, refreshing breeze from the sea ; and 
Upton Travers enjoyed it greatly, lolling at 
his ease in a cane chair on the terrace, and 
smoking a cigar mth evident gusto. A 
grand sunset also — ^the frdl crimson bathed 
the terrace, and coloured every object with 
its radiance. Travers had a deep apprecia- 
tion for the loveliness of nature. He gazed 
with rapture on the bars of dark purple, 
fringed with burning gold, on the distant 
lakes of glowing ether, on the islands and 
cloud mountains of the upper world. Tears 
of sensibility stole down his cheeks. 
" Pshaw ! " he exclaimed, wiping away the 
tears. " It's very lovely, jet what is it 
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after all but moisture^ the result of evapora- 
tion, not really more wonderful than these 
tears ; part and parcel of that same wonder- 
ful thing, moisture. What are we men and 
women but a good deal of moisture, a Uttle 
carbon, and many illusions ; a given column 
of water, and a residuum of ash? Voild 
tout!" he exclaimed, in a tone of regret, 
as he brushed the ash from his cigar, and 
blew some of the grey dust from his sleeve. 
^^ And yet, hang me, if the illusions don't 
seem more real than anything els6 — ^ultimate 
sublimation of cell and tissue. I wonder 
whether they remain component parts of the 
water or of the ash ?" Tr avers was amused 
with the query — anything, in fact to while 
away time. He had, as was his wont, 
calmly reviewed the situation in which he 
stood, and laid the matter quietly to rest 
until action was required. 

The result was satisfactory enough ; he 
had been foiled, but not vanquished. Nay, 
not foiled ; he had made a recormaissance in 
force, but he had not risked a serious battle 
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— a reconnaissance whioli had tested the 
weakness and strength of the adversary. 
He reasoned the matter thus : "I didn't 
beKeve enough in her repentance, there I 
was wrong; a Uttle more hypocrisy would 
have opened a better approach; anyhow, 
nothing could have sapped her love for 
that man. There's my strong point — ^my 
winning card! Egad! I didn't know the 
spring I touched when she turned upon me 
with, all the fury of a tigress — ^that weak, 
frivolous woman a tigress! who'd have 
guessed it ? A curious psychological study ; 
these unexpected problems give a zest to 
life. She would have stabbed me, too — ^by 
Heaven she would ! All the better, she has 
revealed the intensity of her feelings. That 
five thousand pounds is mine ! I have only 
to stand before that man in hBi» presence, 
and the cheque will be signed then and 
there, no doubt of that; cool head, and 
steady hand, and I must win." 

The Sister Superior entered on the terrace 
from the Colonel's room. She stood awhile 
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by the cnrtains and watched Travers with 
the greatest interest; she was deeply touched 
by the traces of tears in his eyes — ^the bitter 
memories of that sad past, repentance and 
reparation for the fatnre. She approached 
him, and laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder. "I'm sorry I can't let you see 
her now/' she said, in sympathetic tones. 
" The Colonel is going to be brought out on 
the terrace ; the cool fresh air of the evening 
always soothes him; and he's so fond of 
listening to the regimental band which plays 
after sunset, old English tunes, usually. 
As soon as he is comfortably settled, another 
nurse will replace your dear wife, and then 
she will be free to join you. There's my 
sitting-room at your service; you'll be at 
peace there." 

"You are very good, madam," replied 
Travers; "but I am obliged to run away 
directly for a few hours to Galata on 
pressing business." 

"You would like to see her before you 
go," observed the Sister in a somewhat 
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embarrassed manner. "I could call her 
out, though of course, the affair being still 
a secret, it's rather awkward, you see " 

"Don't disturb her, pray," replied 
Travers. "I said I would not interfere, 
for the time at least, with the sacred 
duties she has undertaken; besides, it is 
perhaps for the best, after the agitation 
she has endured, that we should not meet 
again to-day. Her forgiveness was not 
lightly won — ^you understand my motive — 
I shall return to-morrow morning ; be kind 
enough to tell her this, with my best love. 
Oh, madam," he exclaimed with deep fer- 
vour, " I can never sufficiently acknowledge 
your goodness to her and to me ! " 

"Not another word of thanks, I beg," 
replied the Sister, touched by his warmth. 
"I can never do too much to further her 
happiness." 

"By the way," asked Travers, "shall 
I have any difficulty in re-entering the 
hospital? The sentry made some demur 
to-day." 
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"There need be no dijficulty," replied 
the Sister. I will procure an order from 
the commandant. Dear me, how can I 
explain the affair to him ? I do wish this 
dreadful secret was at an end." 

"A little longer, for her sake, I beg," 
answered Travers. 

" Very naturally the commandant would 
want to know," urged the Sister. 

"Is there any pass you could give me," 
suggested Travers, "or lend me for a day 
or two?" 

"I'm afraid not; IVe only my special 
pass." 

"Depend upon it, madam, that pass 
would l)e perfectly safe in my hands." 

"I have never parted with it," replied 
the Sister ; " however, this is a very special 
occasion." She took the pass from her 
pocket-book, and placed it in his hands. 
" Please to be very careful of it." 

"Most careful, madam, be assured of 
that. Thank you for this additional mark 
of your confidence. Is Dr. Sholto still with 
the Colonel?" 
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" He is ; but he'll have to stsirt directly ; 
his leave is almost up." 

Travers had gained his point with the 
Sister — ^the hospital was open to him at 
any hour he chose to enter; it now only 
remained for him to keep up his assumed 
character with Dr. Sholto, and, further, 
to deceive the doctor into the belief that 
he was really about to leave for Galata. 
^ Dr. Sholto followed the Sister on to the 
terrace, and Travers withdrew. 

*>Well, ma'am," exclaimed Sholto in 
cheerful voice, "I really think we may 
fairly venture to give him his nobly won 
rewaxd this evening. He's enjoying his 
soup and the glass of old brown sherry. 
We won't make any fuss about the aflfair 
— as quietly as possible; I should dearly 
like to see it given to him, poor fellow. 
I shall stop till the last moment. By Jove ! 
we mustn't forget he's Bentley's patient, 
though; Bentley ought to have the re- 
sponsibility." 

**You doctors are so dreadfully punc- 
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tilious," said the Sister, with a snule. " I'll 
go and find Dr. Bentley." 

" Allow me to go ; you must be tired." 

"We nurses don't understand the word," 
replied the Sister energetically, and she 
started o£F on her quest. 

"How splendidly that woman works!" 
exclaimed Sholto with admiration. "Pay 
people wages, and they shirk; make con- 
science their paymaster, and they'U do 
your work for nothing — economical labour 
system, if it could only be carried out' on a 
large scale." 

Mrs. Murray was utterly aghast at the 
thought of Dr. Sholto's departure. He was 
the only person in whom she could trust, 
the only protector to whom she could cling. 
As soon as the Sister was fairly out of sight, 
she hurried up to Sholto. 

" For God's sake, don't leave me ! " 

"What's the matter, dear lady," he 
answered, kindly. 

"That man — ^has he gone?" she asked, 
anxiously. 
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''Your agent? — ^why, here he is," an- 
swered Sholto, as Travers approached them 
from his lurking-place. Mrs. Murray 
cowered away. 

"I desire to apologize, Doctor, for my 
undue warmth about that document," said 
Travers, in deprecatory tone. 

" No apology is needed," replied Sholto, 
somewhat stiffly. 

"I feel I ought to make one," persisted 
Travers, " and I do so most fully." 

" If apology be needed, it ought to come 

from me," answered Sholto, touched by the 

frankness of Travers. " I was, I fear, hasty 

— ^huffy. I beg in return to apologize to 

you, sir." 

• " I am profoundly touched by your good 

feeling, said Travers, bowing respectfully. 

"And now to business, if you will permit 

me. I leave here directly for Galata. Will 

you allow me to wait on you to-morrow 

morning withr a draft assignment duly 

drawn at our office ? " 

" Good suggestion," replied Sholto. " It 

62 
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is certainly better that the document 
should be drawn by a professional man." 

" Less chance for the lawyers to trip ns 
up hereafter. I understand the substance 
of Mrs. Graham's wishes. What hour will 
be convenient for you to-morrow Doctor? " 

" Twelve o'clock.*' 

" Staff- Surgeon Sholto, Eoyal Hospital, 
Pera, I beheve ? " 

" Yes ; Mustapha Pacha's palace." 

"I shall be with you, Doctor. Pardon 
me, I have one . word to say to Mrs. 
Graham;" and Travers approached Mrs. 
Murray. 

She shrank involuntarily &om him as he 
whispered in her ear with incisive clear- 
ness, " I think you were going to be foolish 
enough to betray me to Sholto. Think 
well of it. The net has closed round you. 
In the belief of the Sister Superior you have 
received me as your repentant husband ; let 
my name be divulged, and you will become 
doubly infamous in her eyes. I wish you 
good evening," he added, in accustomed 
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tones, bowing most respectfully to the 
tortured woman. 

" Twelve o'clock to-morrow, Doctor ! " 

" Good evening, sir — ^thank you," replied 
Sholto ; and Travers, raising his hat res- 
pectfully, left the terrace. 

Sholto did not perceive Mrs. Murray's 
state of trepidation. 

" I have arranged everything with Bentley 
for your departure," he said, kindly. ** I 
have persuaded him that you require perfect 
repose. You are to come over to us ; we 
have a nurses' home, you know." 

" Thank God ! she. exclaimed. " But 
when ? " 

" To morrow — I shall come and fetch 
you." 

"This evening; for mercy's sake, this 
evening." 

" It's impossible, my dear lady ; I must 
make arrangements for your reception." 

" This evening," she persisted — " you 
said this evening." 

"Utterly impossible," he replied, with 
decision. 
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** That man will retnm," she exclaimed, 
in terrified tone. '* Save me 1 save me I '^ 
and she clung desperately to Sholto. 

"What — ^your agent?" he answered, 
with surprise. 

" That man is not my agent — ^not from 
Bertimati's — ^it's all a lie ; that man is 
Upton Travers." 

* ' Upton Travers ! What does this mean ? ' ' 
he asked, in a tone of severity. 

" He has come here to extort that money 
from me; he threatens to reveal my 
presence here to Colonel Murray." 

"Scoundrel!" exclaimed Sholto, with 
indignation. "How did he gain admit- 
tance ? " 

" He deceived the Sister with a specious 
story that he was my husband — ^that he had 
deserted me— that he had repented." 

" Liar ! Egad 1 if I had only known this, 
I would have choked the life out of his 
cursed body." 

"Don't let him come here again," she 
exclaimed piteously. "I shall die if he 
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does. I have passed tlirough a fearful 
ordeal; my being is shattered to its very- 
depths. He strove to gain access to the 
Colonel's room. I baffled him, thank 
Heaven! — ^but in the struggle I fainted. 
Oh, horror, I returned to consciousness in 
the coil of that man's arms; his accursed 
lips were pressed to mine ! I was helpless— 
ttie good Sister stood smiling on my agony, 
which she deemed the emotion of new 
hapj)iness — ^helpless in the sense of past sin, 
crushed in soul, as the serpent crushes a 
man's body in its loathsome folds. A little 
more, and the end will come." She sank 
into a chair and clasped her hands over her 
face. 

" Scoundrel ! if we meet — by Heaven ! 
if we meet," exclaimed Sholto, significantly, 
as he involuntarily clenched his fists. 
"My dear lady," said he tenderly, **be 
assured, you are safe with me, I will protect 
you ; have no fear of this vile wretch." 

*^Oiily let me go with you, I beg and 
pray." 
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"Gently — compose yourseK. It is im- 
possible for you to leave here this evening ; 
indeed, you will be safer under this roof." 

"He will return when you have gone," 
she answered, in despairing voice. 

"Trust to me — ^^I will see the com- 
mandant. I will undertake that strict 
orders are immediately given that no one 
be admitted to the hospital without a 
special pass. On my return to Pera, I will 
make effective arrangements for your recep- 
tion. Tou shall be transferred to my own 
hospital. Let that scoundrel venture there 
if he dare." 

"If I am transferred to your hospital, 
you will have to tell the truth to Dr. 
Bentley and the Sister," she answered 
mournfully. " They will think of me with 
scorn and contempt. I have striven so 
very hard ; shall I never be able to escape 
from the consequences of that sin ? " 

" My dear lady," said he, tenderly, and 
he took her hand in his, " I must tell the 
truth, even if it be very bitter; believe 
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me, it's the safest course — ^the cleverest 
lies always end in confusion worse con- 
founded. I know the truth, and I respect 
and honour you. Be sure those two worthy 
people will do so also when they know 
your story. I have not time now to speak 
to them as I should wish to speak. To- 
morrow morning, count on me — ^tiU then 
be assured you are quite safe here." 

She pressed his hand in token of her 
submission. "My truest blessing upon 
you, good, true friend to him, to me, to 
my child." 

The Sister returned from her mission to 
Dr. Bentley. 

" It's all right, Doctor ! " she exclaimed, 
cheerfolly; "Dr. Bentley leaves the affair 
entirely in your hands." 

"Good! then we'U give it to him forth- 
with," exclaimed Sholto. "Let him be 
brought out on the terrace. I shall be back 
in a few minutes ; I've a word or so to say 
to .the commandant," he added, with a 
significant glance at Mrs. Murray. 
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"I suppose the Colonel is all ready?" 
inquired the Sister. "By the way, Mr. 
Leslie desired me to say that he was called 
back on pressing business to G-alata. He 
wouldn't let me call you out ; he does not 
wish the secret to be known yet." The 
Sister went up to the curtains, and partly 
drew them open. 

Mrs. Murray shuddered with disgust at 
the words of the Sister. There was only 
too much reason in all that Dr. Sholto had 
urged — ^better teU the truth, however heart- 
rending the task, than be a puppet to the 
lies of Travers. She resolved to tell the 
Sister the whole s&d story, and trust to 
her noble love and mercy; but the resolu- 
tion was baffled by the voice of the Colonel. 

** Graham! Graham!" he cried im- 
patiently, " where are you ? " 

" Here, Colonel; " and she threw open the 
curtains. 

"I'm ready, Graham, for my evening's 
parade on the terrace ; fine evening, is it ? " 

"A lovely, calm evening, with a cool air 
fi'om the sea," replied Mrs. Murray. 
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"Where's Dr. Sholto?" 

" He'U be here directly, Colonel." Sholto 
returned at that moment. "The Colonel 
has been inquiring for you, Doctor," said 
Graham. 

"Here I am, Murray; haven't got long 
to stay, though. Come, let's help you on 
to the terrace — Graham will assist ; " and 
the Colonel's couch was accordingly wheeled 
on to the terrace, Graham carefully sup- 
porting the invalid's head, which she 
propped up with a pillow. 

"Is your head comfortable, Colonel?" 
she asked tenderly, hiding her tears from 
the Sister as best she could. 

" Very comfortable, thanks. * I won't 
keep you any longer; I require nothing 
else." 

" Go and rest a little, dear lady," whis- 
pered the Sister, kindly pressing her hand ; 
but Mrs. Murray, not trusting herself to 
reply, retired apart into the Colonel's room. 

"Will you give the cross to him?" 
whispered the Sister to Sholto. 
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" No, ma'am — ^from your hands." 

'^You are his oldest friend. I am sure 
he would like best to receive it from yon." 

"Be it so;" and Sholto took the little 
case containing the cross from the Sister. 

" It*s very good of you, Sholto," said the 
Colonel, "to stop so long vdth me. It has 
been a great pleasure, I assure you — done 
me real good, old fellow ; but you mustn't 
forget your duty to your patients, mind." 

"All right, my boy," answered Sholto, 
cheerfully; "I'll take care of them, and 
of you too. I must be off in another few 
minutes or so, but before I start I am 
going to have a bit of pleasure on my own 
account. Last time I was here I read you 
that splendid notice in the Gazette about 
the Victoria Cross, and now they've sent 
out the cross itself." 

"Have they, indeed?"- exclaimed the 
Colonel, his pale face flushing instantly with 
excitement and emotion. 

" The commandant wanted to present it 
to you himself," continued Sholto — "make 
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a grand business of it, you know; but we 
thought, old fellow, you weren't quite in 
a state for much fuss and palavering. 
Better do the thing inmuftiy eh ? " 

"Quite right, Sholto — quite right. Tm 
very glad they've sent it, though," he 
added, in heartfelt words. "Who's got 
it?" 

"I have. I'm going to have the pleasure 
and honour of giving it to you," answered 
Sholto ; and he came close to the couch. 

" One minute, Sholto," and the Colonel 
waved back the Doctor's hand; he kept 
silence for a moment, and then he added, 
"we'll have a little ceremony over the 
affair, after aU. Where's Graham ? " 

"In your room. Colonel," replied .the 
Sister. 

" Graham, I want you, please ; " and Mrs. 
Murray came trembling to the side of the 
couch. 

" I am here. Colonel," she gasped, with 
effort. 

" Graham," said the Colonel, in a voice 
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of emotion, " our good Queen has sent me 
the Victoria Cross. It's a very great 
honour — ^no man could desire a greater. 
I want you to give it me, because your 
great care and devotion have, by Heaven's 
blessing, enabled me to live long enough 
to receive it ; and I assure you, I am very 
glad, and I esteem it an honour also, to 
^receive it from your true, honest hands ! " 

" Hear, hear ! " exclaimed Sholto. " Well 
$poken, by Jove ! " and he placed the cross 
in. Graham's hand. 

" God support me ! " she murmured. " I 
«cannot speak to him," she whispered to 
Sholto. " This is too much for me." 

" Give it to him, that's all you need do," 
answered Sholto, kindly. 

She placed the cross in the Colonel's 
hand. "Now clasp it on my breast," he 
said. She fastened the cross on his breast. 
"Thanks, thanks — your hand, Graham." 
She gave him her hand, which he held 
awhile firmly grasped. " Would to Heaven 
that that poor drummer-boy, whose life I 
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saved in that assault, to be lost in the 
hospital^ had had such a nurse as you, and 
all the comfort you have afforded me 1 
God bless you, Graham ! " She tottered 
away from the couch, but Sholto placed 
his arm round her waist, and tenderly led 
her away. 

" The commandant has issued the order," 
he whispered in her ear; ^*be assured you 
are perfectly safe. To-morrow I shall come 
for you — ^farewell." He left her sitting on 
a chair in the Colonel's room, and returned 
to the <50uch. 

"Well, Murray, I must positively say 
good-bye now — ^time's up. Keep a good 
heart, old boy ; ' stick to the brown sherry — 
it's the right sort of tipple. You'll soon 
pull up, I'U warrant. Eemember, Minnie 
will be due very shortly. I shall run over 
again soon." 

" Good-bye, Sholto," replied the Colonel, 
warmly. " Thank you for all you've done 
and said. Good-bye, true friend." With a 
hearty shake of the hands, the friends parted, 
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"Take care of Graham," Sholto whispered 
earnestly to the Sister ; " she wants every 
care." With a cheery good-night he left 
the terrace, and returned to his noble work 
at Fera. 

" Does us all good, I declare!" exclaimed 
the Sister, "his bright, pleasant manner, 
and noble, honest face I How well the cross 
looks on the white, doesn't it, Graham? 
Ah, Colonel, be proud — ^the whole wealth 
of the world couldn't buy that little bit of 
bronze ! It's a happiness to think there 
are things in this world worth more than 
gold ! " 

" By Heaven, madam 1 " exclaimed the 
Colonel, "I am proud and happy too, and 
I thank you all for your goodness and atten- 
tion to me 1 " 

"Then we are happy also," rephed the 
Sister. "Well, I must be oflf on my rounds. 
Graham will stay with you till Simpson is 
able to relieve her. 

Husband and wife were again alone. 

The thought of leaving him was very 
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terrible, but still more terrible the thought 
that he must never be told the truth — 
that to the bitter end the lie must be acted 
out. 

" Graham, he murmured, languidly, ** are 
you there ? " 

" Yes, Colonel." 

"I wonder whether the account of my 

receiving the Victoria Cross will get into 

the French papers ? " 

"It will be very generally known, no 

doubt." 

"Of course, in England," he answered; 
"but the French papers — Qalignaniy for 
instance ? " 

" Very probably — ^but why. Colonel ? " 

"That woman is in Paris, Graham. I 
should like her to read it. I think perhaps 
she would feel some sorrow, some remorse. 
Pshaw! that whirl of gaiety and vile 
dissipation." 

"You are so far right, Colonel — that 
woman, who was once your wife, is in 
Paris." 
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**What do you know about her?" he 
asked, in excited tone. 

"I will tell you," she replied, with 
desperate effort to conceal her agitation. 
" That woman is in Paris I— Dr. Sholto said 
in my hearing, and I was utterly overcome 
when I heard him say so — Pleading an aban- 
doned life. That woman is in Paris, dying 
in a hospital 1 " 

" How do you know this ? " 

The lie which, in her despair, she had 
resolved to tell him, if the opportunity ever 
arose — and in a lie lay her last hope of 
pardon — came readily to her Kps. 

"I passed an apprenticeship in nursing 
at the Hotel Dieu. I formed a deep friend- 
ship with one of the chief nurses — we 
correspond — she knows my work; I know 
hers — ^that woman is dying in her care." 

" Not leading a wicked life, you say ? " 

" Not leading a wicked life ! " she an- 
swered, with feverish emphasis. 

" Thank God for that ! " he exclaimed, 
with evident reUef. "Is she very, very 
ill? " he asked, after a pause. 
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" Dying ! " she answered. And it was 
a true answer: death was indeed at work 
among the fine tissues of her heart. 

" What does that nurse say ? " he in- 
quired. 

" She asks, is there any hope that that 
woman can he forgiven by the man she 
has so deeply wronged — any hope that her 
miserable deathbed can be soothed by the 
knowledge of his forgiveness ? '* 

" Graham, I can't forgive her — ^I can't ! " 

"I will write that to my friend," she 
answered; and she crouched down at the 
side of his couch in hopeless despair. 

"Why should I forgive her?" he asked, 
with irritation. "Look at the misery she 
has caused 1 " 

" She has bitterly repented — ^the nurse 
says that." 

"Eepontance is not reparation! Why 
haven't you mentioned all this before ? " 

"I did not dare; your state of health 
forbade it. You are stronger now." 

Once more a ray of hope — one last effort 

63 
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to win his pardon. She nerved herself as 
best she might: she drew together her 
shattered power for the supreme effort. 

" You say you owe your life to me. Ton 
wished to give me some acknowledgment 
of your gratitude. I ask you for something 
Ve^i very precious : I ask you for my sake, 
to forgive her. Oh, Colonel Murray, think 
well of it: dying unforgivenl I tell yon 
that nothing can soothe that pain ; it gnaws 
through all the opiates ; it begins its torture 
when bodily anguish is lulled. Have mercy 
on this woman, for my sake I Bemember, 
for your sake, I, a woman as she is, have 
passed sleepless nights — ^watching through 
your sleep — ^watching through all your pain 
and anguish— ' — " Still he made no re- 
sponse; and the awfal words rose before 
her : " Never on earth — ^never in heaven ! " 
She fell on her knees, and prayed silently 
that his heart might be touched. 

" Graham," he said, " I could never meet 
her again ; it would be my death." 

"You vnll never meet her again," she 
answered. " Dying, I say." 
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*^ What would you have me do ? " 

" A few words on a scrap of paper, that's 
aU." 

" Fetch pen and paper ! " 

Her prayer was answered. She fetched 
the writing materials from his room, laid 
the blotting-paper on his knees, and held 
the pen in her hand. 

"Tell me what to say, Graham; I feel 

9 

very exhausted." 

"I, Colonel Murray," she answered, in 
trembling tones, " forgive that woman who 
was once my wife, the wrong she has done 
me." 

" Guide my hand," he murmured, striving 
painfully to govern the pen. 

She held his worn hand in hers, guiding 
it as he wrote. 

He repeated the words which she had 
dictated : " I, Francis Murray, forgive that 
woman who was once my wife the wrong 
she has done jne." 

" Sign it," she said, with beating heart ; 
and she guided his signature, "Francis 
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Murray." She took the pen from his hand 
— she was forgiven 1 She did not dare kiss 
him : forgiven, yet no loving kiss of absolu- 
tion. But she was forgiven. She knew 
her sin was loosed. In his voice she had 
heard the voice of Heaven — ^through his 
lips, consecrated by a great wrong, had been 
pronounced a fuU and perfect absolution. 

'^Kemove the blotting-book," he said, in 
a wearied voice. " You will send it to her, 
Graham ? " 

" She will have it, be sure of that." She 
thrust the paper into her bosom, close to 
her heart. 

The regimental band began to play on 
the promenade below, and "Home, sweet 
Home " was wafted on the wind, its tender 
sweetness swelling on the fitful breeze, or 
lapsing into plaintive murmur in the calmer 
air. 

"I'm glad IVe done it, Graham," said 
the Colonel, after a pause pf thought — 
"glad I have forgiven her. Thank you 
for speaking as you did." 
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The Sister Superior hurried on to the 
terrace, and drew Mrs. Murray aside. 
" His child has arrived," she whispered. 

^^What?" 

** His daughter — most unexpectedly — 
some muddle about the letter. A sweet 
child, poor dear; so anxious to see her 
father 1 You break it to him very gently ; 
I'll go back to her. Colonel," exclaimed 
the Sister, " Graham has something very 
particular to say to you, only you must 
promise to be very calm and composed, 
' or Dr. Bentley will never forgive us 1 " and 
the Sister hurried away. 

** What is it, Graham ? " asked the 
Colonel, eagerly ; " what's the Sister been 
telling you?" 

"Your daughter," she answered, with 
painful effort, "has arrived." 

"What — Minnie?" he cried in a voice 
of exultation. 

" Your daughter." 

"Oh, Graham, this is happiness! the 
only thing I wanted. Where is she ? " 
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"With the Sister." 

" They must bring her to rae directly." 

" Directly," she answered; and ^^ would 
see her — ^the daughter she must never see. 

"You'll see her, Graham," he exclaimed, 
joyfully. " I'm so glad you'U see her ; she's 
such a darHng. I know you'U love her. 
You'U be her nurse, Graham; mind, her 
nurse." 

" I shall be very pleased to see her some 
time or the other ; Tm too fatigued to stay 
now," she stammered ; and her breath grew 
thicker and thicker. 

"Where's papa?" cried a little eager 
voice in the distance. 

"That's her voice, Graham; don't you 
hear? Fetch her, Graham; do fetch her,'* 
he exclaimed, impatiently. 

" Oh, my God," she cried, in her agony ; 
"last drop of the bitter cup — ^my child — 
he will kiss her — ^he will hold her in his 
arms." 

"Here, Minnie; here, darling!" cried 
the Colonel ; and the child, breaking away 
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from the Sister, flew with eagerness into his 
arms. 

The Sister turned back, with tears in her 
eyes. Father and child were locked in a 
close embrace. The mother gazed at them 
in an agony of despair, and then turned 
away. She staggered back; good Dr. 
Sholto was not at hand to hold 'her in his 
arms. But the purpose of her life was 
consummated ; she had freely spent health 
and strength in a holy cause ; she had won 
her pardon, and BDis minister of mercy was 
at her side to save her from all burden 
of future sorrow. She sank to the ground. 

" It's all dark," she murmured, in faintest 
tones — *^ thick darkness! Where am I? 
A light shines through the darkness. Why, 
this is home once more. He, and I, and 
Minnie; together, for ever together. Oh, 
joy — endless joy 1 But this Light, this great 
Light, brighter than the sun — Oh Lord, 
merciful Lord ! " and the angel of death 
folded her in his arms of infinite love. 

Father and child, in their happiness, did 
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not know that she was dead, or had even 
fallen to the ground. "Home, sweet 
Home!" sounded pleasantly in their ears, 
and lent a sweet accompaniment to their 
eager greetings. 

Travers, who had in the meantime 
stealthily returned, and was watching the 
scene with devilish purpose, saw her fall. 
He stole to her side. " Dead, or fainted ? " 
He laid his accursed hand on her heart. 
*^ Dead I " He was baffled at the moment 
of victory — there lay Margaret Murray — 
nay, there lay the body of Margaret 
Murray — bijt Margaret Murray, with the 
illusions and the solid gold, had sHpped 
through his grasp. He rose with a curse 
on his Hps— to what end a curse in dead 
ears? — and left the hospital. The good 
Sister, to her great marvel, never beheld 
him again. What became of him? No 
matter ! Let him go his way to the Hell 
of an exquisitely trained capacity for sensual 
enjoyment fed on the dry husks of abject 
penury. 
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Dr. Sholto followed the dead woman to 
her grave, together with Bentley, the Sister, 
and the commandant. The Union Jack 
was her pall, and four brave noble people 
were her moumers-in-chief ; and many tears 
were shed by the women she had animated 
by her example and courage. 

Dr. Sholto held his peace, intending on 
some future day, if ever Colonel Murray 
grew well and strong, to reveal the truth ; 
but, Dieu dispose — the truth was never 
revealed. Long before the invaUd grew 
well and strong. Dr. Sholto, ever faithful, 
feU a victim in his brave fight against 
disease and misery; and his daughter 
became the daughter of Colonel Murray. 
And so it fell, that Colonel Murray never 
knew that the woman who had saved his 
life, and restored his lost faith' in woman- 
hood, was the wife of early days who had 
been faithless to her marriage vow. 

" Who could Nurse Graham have been?'' 
the child would often ask in after days, 
as child and father sat together talking 
over the sad days at Scutari. 
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" I can't tell, my darling ; we never shall 
know here on earth. But I do know she 
was the best and truest woman I ever met ; 
and I beheve she sacrificed her life for my 
sake." 



THE END. 
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